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NOTICE. 



This is the second of the three short treatises 
which I proposed in the Preface to my " Ex- 
celsior:'* As it professes the same object 
which was put forth by Dr. Pusey in his 
*' Eirenicon " — though the course which it 
points out is a diametrically opposite one — 
I give it the same name, in order to bring 
it into more direct contrast. The religious 
and observing world must judge which is 
right in his view ; and the event will deter- 
mine it : as, also, whether either the one or 
the other is practicable. I cannot say that, 
in the existing state of Christianity and 
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Christendom, I expect that my proposition 
will be carried out to any very great ex- 
tent. But it has this in it, that it may be 
adopted and used partially, and by individuals, 
each according to his own conviction and 
earnestness, and be pro tanto operative and 
effectual. And any the least advance in the 
right direction, or even a perception and ac- 
knowledgment of it, is a great gain in the 
matter of religion. 

I hope to devote my next endeavours to 
showing the inefficiency and falseness of the 
miserable Logic which is in use to prepare 
— but in effect to disqualify — the ministers ^ 
of heavenly things for religious discernment, 
and rightly distributing the word of truth 
and the bread of life to their hungering 
congregations. 
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INTOLERANCE — CHRISTTANITY — CHRISTIAN 

UNITY — THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

AND DISSENT. 



Any one who is satisfied with the present state 
of Christianity in the world must have a very 
low idea of it as a Revelation and Institu- 
tion. 

Yet each one thinks that he knows what 
real Christianity is, and has, at least, the true 
theory of it ; however imperfect or exceptional 
may be the practice. 

As if knowledge of religious or moral truth 
could exist without the practice of it ; or as if 
theory could be perfect and complete which in 
general resulted in faulty practice. 

Now, that the general usage of society, 
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thongh greatly improved, is a disgrace to the 
Christian name, must be acknowledged by 
every serious observer. The language and 
habits of large schools are still contamination, 
and a slough of temptations to be waded 
through. The evils at the TJniversities are 
greater, and more licentious in proportion as 
there is less obedience to control; and those 
who are looked up to as authorities make it to 
rest lightly upon their consciences that they do 
not make themselves friendly guides of morals 
and conscience, but chiefly or only instructors 
in learning and sciences. These are among 
the young and highly educated few. It is 
easier for us to recognise the failure in the 
lower classes, where the faults are less softened 
and smoothed by fashion, and where we see, 
therefore, more rank and rude, the brutality 
of indulgence, passion, jealousy, malice and 
revenge, slander and cruelty, and all the tem- 
pers and dispositions which make men miser- 
able, and separate them acrimoniously from one 
another. In whom does Christianity subdue 
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the dispositions to quarrel and hate, — for a 
bad word, for envy, for selfishness, for a diflPer- 
ence of opinion, or habit, or taste ? 

" In reason's world what storms are rife. 
What passions range and glare ! *' 

" What do we then, if far and wide 
Men kneel to Christ, the pure, the meek, 
Yet rage with passion, swell with pride ! 
Have we not yet our faith to seek ? " 

It is an everyday confession and lamenta- 
tion, made both by laymen and clergymen, 
that Christianity is powerless. It has no power 
in converting Jew, Turk, or Pagan ; and half 
of our own population is practically heathen. 

In primitive Christianity no one coimted 
anything to be more his own than his neigh- 
bour's, — that is, it was God's gift and charge 
to him, that he might make the best use of it ; 
and they distributed their goods to all as much 
as every one was in want of. Now, every 
thing is mine and thine, and right and might. 
Let alone the Laity, even the Clergy speak 
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authoritatively of their livings, their property 
and their rights. They say that a handsome 
house, a certain style and luxuriousness ol 
living, are necessary to give them weight and 
influence with their flocks. Thus they exem- 
plify their preaching of the humility of Jesus ! 
Among our Clergy and theologians are men 
entirely devoted to physical arts and sciences. 
With the laity is found much of our deepest 
theology. It is a disgrace to our Christian 
Universities that there is cultivated no higher 
form of Reasoning than that which is appli- 
cable to geometry and physics. In the nur- 
series of theology there is an entire uncon- 
sciousness of a Reasoning which is applicable 
to human life and religion. But the Olives 
for holy orders are amply instructed in those 
elements which will fit them for physical 
science and the world's vortex. Even Socrates 
is not the best esteemed among them of hea- 
then philosophers. He is too much of a moral 
philosopher. 

More particular and definite instances of de- 
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fects and failures in our Religious system will 
be given hereafter, under another head. At 
present we will observe further that, in Poli- 
ties, Governments and Religion have a differ- 
ent rule and measure : are ostensibly in anta- 
gonism; and, at most, are only on terms of 
compromise with one another. Political Eco- 
nomy, the most prized of aU sciences, ignores 
Christifitn rules and motives, and gives licence, 
and system, and authority to the instincts of 
avarice and free self-interest. In most coun- 
tries concubinage is regulated by law; and 
where this is not done the licentiousness is 
only the more defiant and revolting. In 
Philosophy and Science the first use made of 
any new discovery is to set it up in opposition 
and superiority to Revelation, and to place 
Science and Religion in array one against the 
other. Philosophy determines to Scepticism, 
as Policy to Self-interest; and Religion and 
the World are, as much as ever they were, as 
pole to pole, as positive to negative ; and the 
balance between them seems to have little 
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altered since the ages of heathenism. B/eligious 
belief is so low that if one tells of a special 
answer to Prayer, men wonder as if some 
strange thing had happened, which ought at 
least to be doubted. The greater number 
say to themselves silently, Why this is nothing 
less than a miracle, — and we know that mira- 
cles have ceased. 

In religious inquiry men are split and dis- 
tracted by the questions and oppositions of 
Faith and Works, of the outward and the 
invisible, of the ceremonial and the spiritual, 
of freewill and grace, of Church and State, 
of authority and freedom of thought and 
conscience, of voluntaryism and endowment, of 
independence and obedience, of the inspiration 
of Scripture and its seeming contradictions ; — . 
and our Christian Kght and alembic are quite 
unequal to either the determining between or 
the reconciling of these elements. 

Perhaps th^ most convicting symptom of 
failure in the Christian work, and that which 
most widely distinguishes it from the perfec- 
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tion of flie Primitive Churcli, is the want of 
unity : that whereas the sterling token among 
Christians was in those times, '' See how these 
Christians love one another," — that now one 
of the directest operations of reKgious earnest- 
ness and zeal is to separate men from one 
another, and that the triumphing opprobrium 
of the enemies and unbelieving should be, See 
how these Christians hate one another. 

This subject of Unity is our principal pro- 
posed topic. 
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Many efforts and experiments have been made 
after co-operation and imity, but hitherto with 
very ill success. All have endeavoured to ac- 
commodate it upon the principle of sinking 
differences, and insisting only upon what are 
agreed by all to be essentials. The Bible 
Society agreed to meet together upon the 
terms of excluding prayer from the order of 
their proceedings. The late Bishop of London 
drew up a form of prayer to be admissible by 
Churchmen and Unitarians at their meetings 
as members of District Visiting Societies. Dr. 
Arnold conceived the hope and intention of 
imiting all denominations of Protestant Chris- 
tians upon the plan of giving up all subjects of 
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difference ; and at the very time when he died 
had resolved to devote the remainder of his 
life, his most strenuous efforts, and all his 
acquired influence, to the propagation of this 
opinion and the organisation of this his 
favourite system. But it pleased God to re- 
move him after all his useM work had been 
done, and before he could enter upon this 
destructive undertaking. Such a skeleton 
Christianity as he would have produced conld 
only have been as lifeless and spiritless as the 
dry bones of Ezekiel, and the rationalisms of 
the Epicureans. When the Evangelical Alli- 
ance accomplished a union, as they, supposed, 
upon a similar plan, and were just congratu- 
lating themselves on the success of it, — instead 
of establishing a permanent union by exclud- 
ing all' the differences of which they hitherto 
had had experience, a new cause of difference 
sprang up, which none of them had thought 
of before, and they were spKt at once into two 
parties again, upon the question of Slavery. 
A last endeavour has been made by Dr. Pusey 
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to xiiilte the Ghreek with the EngKsh Church ; 
which has been equally abortive. 

So no unity of lifelessness has ever yet 
succeeded, or ever will succeed. Christianity 
cannot live by indifference, or grow together 
without vital sap of zeal, opinion, and earnest- 
ness. Real religious union must be of an 
entirely opposite kind. It must be a union of 
life, and soul, and of the spirit ; which recog- 
nises and allows the life and liberty of thought, 
opinion, and inquiry: — which give birth and 
growth to denominations and differences. 

What is the primary cause of dispute and 
antagonism? For if we could remove this, 
there might be a natural coalescence, by the 
native dispositions of men to society and com- 
munication, and the benefits they feel to arise 
from combination and co-operation. That 
which sets us in hostility is the very desire 
for unity ; but it is for unity upon a false prin- 
ciple. It is the unity of uniformity that we 
desire after — a unity of bringing over all the 
world to our own opinion — to an agreement 
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with US at least upon those points which are 
the basis of union. But such a unity is hot to 
be arrived at. Nature has no such principle of 
unity as that of uniformity in any of her de- 
partments. There must be a sameness of nature 
in sort and substance and fundamental prin- 
ciple ; but nature herself does not exhibit or 
admit of sameness in accidentals and secondary 
forms and characters. You cannot closely unite 
oil with vinegar. You cannot combine figures 
and letters ; colours with sounds ; measure ve- 
locity by weight ; or add thought to substance. 
But in elements of the same nature it is 
the opposites which most combine — oil with 
alkali ; oxygen with hydrogen ; positive with 
negative. Plus and minus are complemen- 
tary to e£u;h other ; opposite colours ; opposite 
magnetism ; opposite electricty. Even hiU and 
dale are contrasts and complementary— r set off 
each other, and constitute the landscape — ^with 
earth and water, trees and herbage. So is it, 
too, in tempers and dispositions — the domin- 
ant disposition seeks and suits the submis- 
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sive ; ^he forcible the yielding ; the thought- 
ful the active ; the staid and slow the san- 
guine and eager ; the quiet the animated ; the 
masculine the feminine. Jfo other principle 
or rule would form the compound of society 
and life. 

But in the religions world all is opposite. 
Every difference there, however subtle and 
minute, is a groimd of separation ; of war ; of 
animosity. Here we decide, we dictate, we 
dogmatise, what all other people's opinions and 
practice ought to be — what they shall be. We 
will admit, we will suffer, no difference or 
variety in this. There must be one form and 
one pattern, to which every one in the universe 
ought to conform before we can receive him as 
a brother, as one of our own kind, whom we 
can unite and associate with ; — and that form 
is our own pattern. God has created as great 
a variety in minds, and modes of thought, and 
temperaments^ and habits of life and action, 
as He has in colours and complexion and 
form, of hair, and eyes, and skin, and feature, 
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and height, and tone of voice, and grace of 
proportion and movement ; and of disposition, 
choice of studies, habit of thought and life, — 
in individuals, in families, in neighbourhoods, 
in countries, and climates, and races, in sta- 
tions, in intellect, in generations, in eras. Yet 
no allowance is made by us for all these essen- 
tial varieties in the matter of reKgious habit 
and selection. 

It is true that in other matters of choice and 
taste we have the same disposition to dictate 
and dogmatise; and for the like reason and 
mistake. We condemn every taste which is 
diflPerent from our own, and dogmatise what 
every person ought to like. We say a man 
has bad taste because he likes a woman with 
red hair ; because he likes light eyes ; because 
he admires a bird's-eye view, a straight avenue 
of trees, a poplar or a fir, a terraced walk or 
a Dutch garden. It is the same in archi- 
tecture, in decoration, in furniture. It must 
be all Grecian or Gothic, gilded or plain ; rose- 
wood, oak, or walnut ; though the same thing 
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was condemned and out of taste but a few 
years ago, and the despotic standard is only a 
present £Eisliion. These are no less violations 
of the principle of nature, and of God's beau- 
tiful and admirable order of Creation; by 
which He has produced infinite varieties of 
colour, form, combination and eflPect, pleasur- 
able to the eye, ear, feeling, fancy, — and an 
equal variety of tastes and senses suitable to 
each, so that every one is enjoyed; and the 
kinds and degrees of pleasure are infinitely 
combined and varied. 

The requirement of this uniformity of taste 
springs from a conceit of our own good judg- 
ment ; an assumption that we must be right ; 
and if we are right, that all those who do not 
agree with us must be wrong. From the 
experience that we ourselves change our 
likings, and are creatures of fashion, swayed 
and governed by the shifting habits of the 
circle we live in, it might be obviously appa- 
rent and convincing to our minds, that, at all 
events, our judgments were not infallible, and 
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that possibly there might be another rule and 
standard as just and worthy as our own. But 
selfishness and self-love are not capable of 
such simple, candid, and straightforward rea- 
soning. 

This dogmatism and intolerance, of tastes 
and likings, is grounded in the assumption 
that there is one standard and pattern of the 
best in each department ; to which, conse- 
quently, all rightly directed minds and senses 
ought to conform. And this reminds us of the 
question put to Socrates by an upstart sophist : 
" Tell me," he asked, " what is the absolutely 
good P " " Good P " said Socrates ; " good for 
what P Good for a fever, or good for sore 
eyesP" "No," rejoined the inquirer; "not 
good for this or that particularly, but abso- 
lutely good P " " Then," replied Socrates, " if 
you wish me to tell you what is good, and at 
the same time good for nothing, I cannot tell 
you any such thing." So we might ask of 
these dogmatists in taste, " Do you prescribe 
what disposition is suitable to a calm man, or 
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to a sanguine man P To a philosopher or to a 
man of action and tact P Do you prescribe 
bold music to those who have refined ears, or 
deUcate shades of colour and fine patterns to 
those who have dull sight ; the flourishes of 
oratorical action and periods to a man of 
business ; enterprise and hardihood to a wo- 
man P*' "All things are double, one against 
another."* God has made all things double, 
and set and fitted the varieties of fashion in 
His works, and the differences in uses and 
tastes, one against another; but the Httleness 
and blindness of men cannot, will not, recog- 
nise, appreciate, and enlarge themselves to this 
beautiful and divine order and contrivance ; 
but they shut themselves up and deify them- 
selves in their own ignorance and narrow- 
mindedness. This, then, is the result again 
of self-love, self-satisfaction, and selfishness. 
They take and adopt the human standard, 

* Ecclus. zlii. 24. And again Ecclus. zxziii. 15, '^ So 
look upon all the works of the most High, and there are 
two and two, one against another.*' 
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instead of God's standard. Because man is 
weak, individual — limited in power and per- 
ception, and endeavouring to be reKeved from 
the toil of thought, and choice, and examina- 
tion, by having only one object upon which he 
may put forth his little strength, and the 
weakness of his limited powers and faculties — 
therefore he would limit God's creation like- 
wise; he would limit God Himself, — His in- 
finity, His omnipotence. His omniscience, — by 
the same shape, and boimd, and measure of his 
own blindness, and weakness, and Uttleness. 
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RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 

Dogmatism in Religion has the same founda- 
tion as dogmatism in Taste ; and more founda- 
tions ; and deeper, and stronger, and more 
difficult to uproot. Vanity, conceit, self-love, 
self-reliance, party-spirit; the measuring by 
man's rule, not God's; the littleness, short- 
sightedness, individuality, one-sidedness of 
man's view, as compared with the Almighty's 
vastness, comprehensiveness, impartiality, mul- 
tifariousness, sympathetic adaptation to every 
salient point and sinuosity of character in His 
creature. But, after having more or less mi- 
nutely particularised and exemplified in the 
analogous field of dogmatism in tastes, and 
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little opinions and practices in common things, 
let us now search out the principal root of this 
gigantic growth of intolerance in matters of 
religious rule and opinion. 

To be intolerant of other people's opinions 
and practices, we must have a belief that our 
own are right and perfect. EeUgious beUef 
and doctrine must go side by side with con- 
duct; the one cannot be perfect without the 
other : — for the end of doctrine and observance 
is holiness and pureness in the sight of God. 
The man that dogmatises, therefore, with into- 
tolerance thinks himself perfect, — in moral 
sense, in morals, in religious understanding, 
apprehension, and wisdom. We have already 
adverted to the imperfectness of the Christian 
life, in nations, in societies, in families. Can 
any individual say he is the exception, the 
perfect one ? The failure is in all, and in each 
of us ; and it is beyond any one to venture to 
say that he is perfect, in conduct, in wisdom, 
in judgment. And if not, then cannot his 
opinion be certainly true ; his religious rule 
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the right ; nor can he reasonably undertake to 
dogmatise that he is in a condition, that he 
is entitled, that he is capable to dictate the 
standard, and example. This is an incontro- 
vertible position, a fundamental fact, that we 
are all and each of us in a state of imperfect- 
ness, and limited experience of what is good ; 
and if any one assumes to be otherwise, he is 
under essential mistake, and ill-endowed to 
discern and dictate the narrow rule which is 
unalterable ; and every one who does not thus 
assume will not pretend to be so qualified ; 
and in him the main foundation of intolerance 
will have been done away ; and so no one will 
arrogate authority to condemn or dictate, ex- 
cept under the impulse and commission of 
inspiration. 

But let us proceed from reasoning to ex- 
amples, from illustrations to application. We 
showed that the action of Christianity is de- 
fective in Christendom; we will now show 
the nature and operation of this deficiency. 
Christianity is dislocated, and disjointed, and 
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split into fragments. Whether this is essen- 
tial, and always to be so, or how far or how 
long it is to be so, we may not be able to 
determine. But, at this present, different 
branches of the Christian Church exhibit dif- 
ferent Christian virtues, and no one branch 
exhibits every Christian grace in perfec- 
tion. St. Paul indicates that the different 
Christian graces and powers were given to 
different members and individuals of the 
Church in his time dispersedly. The same 
thing exists at this time in the different 
branches and denominations of the Christian 
community ; and in a more essential maimer 
and more marked degree. Christianity in 
Christendom is so weak and imperfect, so 
wanting in the full vigour and vitality of the 
healthy constitution, that the living spirit can- 
not equally animate every part and power of 
the system ; just as a flow of blood — the life— 
to particular parts of the body, with uneven 
determination, is a sign of weakness, not of 
health, — of a deficiency of blood, not a super- 
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abundance of it. So different branches of the 
Christian Church put forth, and even profess 
pecuKar virtues in the Christian character. 
And the constitution of our Christianity is so 
infirm, that we cannot carry one Christian 
grace to a high pitch of demonstration and 
vigour, except at the sacrifice or partial neglect 
of some other Christian virtues and faculties. 
Here I proceed to enumerate some examples of 
what I mean. 

There are two ways of instituting a com- 
parison between characters and persons. One 
is by their faults'; another is by their virtues. 
Now, the first is ill-natured and unkind ; * the 
second is amiable and charitable. The first is 
irritating; the second is agreeable. The first 
is easiest; the second, though more difficult 
and undemonstrative, is, nevertheless, often 
equally appreciative, and always more just. 
The first is never convincing to the subjects of 

* As — 

" Is he a Churchman ] then he 's fond of power : 
A Quaker ? sly ; a Presbyterian ? sour." 
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<^jw ' obtains a more willing and dis- 

^'^. ^tion. The first tends to 



'^:'' ^ « '-^n ; the latter to con- 

' * y^ fr^ ^ I as union is our ob- 

• w, Xw ^'on of faults as 

-^ -^ .^ ^''^ . ositeness to 

j^ ^■■•^^ ^* %. ^ I'om the -exhi- 
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pe and endeavour after unity, 
the application of them as much 
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^nglish Church perfects pure doctrine, 
^nism proposes self-negation and worldly 
nunciation. The English Church provides 
religion suitable to the rich; Romanism that 
wTiich is most attractive to the poor ; the Dis- 
senters, that for the middle classes. Protest- 
antism professes faith ; Eomanism, works. 
Protestant religion is subjective ; Eoman reli- 
gion, objective. The one personal; the other 
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operative; as exemplified in the two transla- 
tions, " Righteousness," " Justice," used by 
them respectively for the same Greek word. 
Quakerism inculcates reliance upon the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, and the emptiness of 
outward act and show. Presbyterianism vin- 
dicates the position of the laity in the Church, 
as controllers of discipline and doctrine. The 
Plymouth Brethren negative the ordination of 
a Christian priesthood, after the Mosaic con- 
stitution and type. The Unitarians uphold 
simple and naked truth, in opposition to lying 
wonders, superstitions, and fanaticism. The 
Baptists are a protest against all approach to 
the optis qperatum in baptism. The Dissenters 
in general uphold the prerogative of the Spirit 
by extemporary prayer. The Church of Eng- 
land guards doctrine, and secures order and 
consent in congregational worship, by a perfect 
Liturgy. The Irvingites revive the faith in 
supernatural spiritual gifts. The Moravians 
restore the example of community of goods. 
-" Swedenborgians keep alive the doctrine of 
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commimion with the world of spirits, without 
the worship of them. 

But we undertook to show further the in- 
compatibility and, as it were, antagonism of 
different virtues, in this the present state of 
weakness and imperfection of the Christian 
organisation. 

Reverence is opposite to knowledge and 
incompatible with it. Ceremony without un- 
derstanding of the spirit and reality produces 
fear and awe and superstition. Knowledge of 
the thing signified takes away the reverence for 
the form and type. Even idolatry, therefore, 
is more reverent than enlightened worship. 
The Jews before the veil must needs be more 
full of awe and reverence than we Christians, 
for whom the veil is drawn aside. Knowledge 
and experience must needs engender a fami- 
liar tone. But, nevertheless, there is a higher 
and deeper reverence, of a less ostensible and 
more habitual kind, which belongs to real 
religious knowledge. So that reverence and 
truth i^hall be i^ited at Iq^st^ in the regenera- 
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tion to the spiritual life and real Christianity. 
Among the Catholics, those which profess re- 
ligion live out of the world, in order not to be 
of the world. The Reformed Protestant deno- 
minations profess to live in the world, after our 
Lord's example. But neither of them have 
brought them both together, and realised 
the highest Christian life, by being in the 
world, but not of it. The doctrinal complete- 
ness and exactness of our Articles and Creeds 
fetters in some degree with formality, and re- 
presses life and originality in our apprehension 
of the Christian verities. We are apt to take 
them by authority and on second-hand, in the 
letter more than in the life, — as by the expe- 
rience of others, rather than embracing them 
by a real conviction and application of them 
in ourselves. Our strict Liturgy represses, or 
does not call forth, reliance upon the Spirit, — 
who is making intercession with us, — by the 
necessary exclusion of extemporary prayer. 
The Quaker's protest against forms and insti- 
tutions has broken in pieces the two sacra- 
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ments, — the Jachin and Boaz of Cliristiaii 
worsliip, — as if they also were Nehushtan ; 
and has let Christian life and their own spi- 
rituality fall to the ground, by taking away 
the supports of it. The Baptists' protest 
against vicarious justification has caused mul- 
titudes of infants, and by no means a few grown 
persons, to go to their graves without becom- 
ing members of Christ's Church. The high 
doctrine of faith makes many forget that men 
are to be rewarded according to their works. 
The active performance of alms-deeds and self- 
denial causes many members of Christ to have 
most faith in themselves. Contempt of the 
world, how oftentimes it produces contempt of 
others. Faithful, reliant prayer, how naturally 
it produces neglect of means and exertion, — as 
it does among the Mahomedans ; and active 
efforts and contrivances of our own, how much 
more often do they make us forgetful of prayer. 
So that how few pray, as if all depended upon 
God, and at the same time labour, as if all 
depended upon ourselves. The Tractarians, 
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wishing not to preach the prayers like many, 
eing them, and gabble them. Neither of them 

think to pray the prayers ; at least, succeed in 
doing it. 

The Syrian Christians say, in an earth- 
quake or storm, God has sent it for their sins, 
and fall to prayer, and fasting, and sit submis- 
sive, under the calamity ; European Christians 
inquire into the secondary causes, and provide 
against future recurrences, while prayer is little 
thought of.* How few put the first and second 
causes together, as the Bible does, and say, 
God sent a strong wind and divided the sea ; 
God sent an East wind and brought the lo- 
custs ; He prescribed a plaister and cured the 
boil on Hezekiah ; and duly unite prayers with 
ihuman exertions. Lastly, how much does our 
reliance upon Holy Scripture, as the sole 
foundation of truth, set up our own interpre- 
tations as the standard and test, with contempt 
of all authority and consent of commissioned 

*• See Appendix A. 
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instructors, and make men fall into faneifiil 
opinions and heresies. We cannot reconcile 
opposites. We cannot combine bounty and eco- 
nomy together as our Lord, Who with five loaves 
fed five thousand, and then gathered up the 
fragments. The most direct oppositeness in 
principle and consequential efiect is in the 
ceUbate Eoman Catholic and the married Pro- 
testant Clergy. Celibacy produces a devoted- 
ness to the one object and profession, though 
leavened with ambition for the universality of 
empire in the outward Church ; marriage gives 
the co-operation of female aid and influence, 
but with the often drawback of family ties 
and worldly anxieties. 

The Christian tone and standard is so low 
that there are Christian privileges and prin- 
ciples which we are unable to entertain with- 
out abuse ; we are obliged to cast them out 
and break them in pieces, and to call them 
Nehushtan. We canitot use confession with- 
out abuse ; we repudiate absolution ; we are 
afiraid of fastings ; of self-mortifications ; of 
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self-dedications; of abns-givings ; — lest they 
should lean to self-righteousness, and self- 
reliance, and spiritual pride. We cannot give 
reverence to the ordained ministers of the 
Church, lest they should assume lordship over 
God's heritage. We are afraid to ornament 
our churches with the profusion of our wealth, 
or to give scope to the warmth and magnifi- 
cence of prEiise and worship, lest it should 
disfigure itself into worldliness, sensuality, and 
formalism. These things we are obliged to 
forbear ; as also the signing of the Cross and 
the clerical dress and deportment. And these 
are no false fears and fanciful precautions. 
All Eoman Catholic uses and forms sit ill on 
Protestants, and run with them into extrava- 
gance and caricature. The low state of reli- 
gious sense, and the worldly application and 
abuse which is given to each religious prin- 
ciple, necessitates the cultivation of one good 
principle to the exclusion of another. 

In fact, it is the history of the Christian 
Church, after the beginning, that its virtues 
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have been partial, sporadic, exceptional, cor- 
rectional. They have not had the pervading 
spirit of healthy life, but have been medicinal 
in a diseased constitution, and administered in 
medicinal doses : — celibacy for excessive pro- 
fligacy ; absolute poverty for unbridled covet- 
ousness ; implicit obedience for pride and law- 
lessness. Everything ran into excess, and 
mitigated one disorder and introduced another, 
as medicines are wont to do. Even the origins 
of heresies were protests against truths neg- 
lected or distorted ; and these ran into excess, 
and gave occasion for and called out counter 
cures and antidotes, which themselves again 
ran into excess and evil, and had to be cor- 
rected. Every virtue and every truth was in 
some sort a caricature, and strongly leavened 
with evil; till all this heap and system of 
corrupted remedies had themselves to be re- 
medied and expurgated by the Reformation. 
And now the remedies of the Reformation are 
themselves sporadic and distinct, and many of 
them in some sense antagonistic one to ano- 
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ther, as has been exempKfied. So low and 
weak is the vitaKty and spirits in the Church, 
which alone could blend and. combine them 
together. We muist glean abroad, therefore, 
in other people^s vineyards to find and col- 
lect all the graces of the Christian character. 
Christ is divided and dispersed ; and it needs 
that all the parts and members of His -Church 
should be collected and fused together, to 
make up the perfect Christ. This is no new 
thing, though it is not what might have been 
hoped, and what might have been looked for, 
in this stage and era of the Christian pro- 
gress. The patriarchs of old each foresha- 
dowed, by the exhibition of one virtue, the 
multifarious perfections which were in after 
times to be imited in one Person, and make 
up the One Christ. The Christian saints 
have since exhibited, in like manner, special 
graces of the Christian character ; as will be 
presently exemplified in the collection which 
will be made of authorities corroborative of 
the views which are here presented. 
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If, then, every Virtue is so leavened and 
imperfect, and the Christian character is so 
weak and wanting in each of us, how, if we 
become sensible of this, can we any longer 
keep ourselves separate and aloof, as complete 
and perfect, and call upon every other branch 
and section to come and conform themselves to 
our own model and standard ; and not rather 
humble ourselves and shrink under the sense 
of our own deficiencies, and, instead of separat- 
ing ourselves, examine, and admire, and attach 
ourselves, and grow to the graces; and virtues, 
and aspirations of other denominations and 
persons, — as complementary to the imperfec- 
tion and need of our own attainments, and so 
endeavour, by imitation and contact, to perfect 
Christ more and more in ourselves. For each 
denomination puts before itself, and endeavours 
to perfect, some special virtue and faculty, till it 
exaggerates it into error by a one-sided growth 
and excrescence; and if each could borrow 
from, and amalgamate with all the rest, its own 
excrescence would be worn off and its own 
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deficiencies supplied and complemented; and 
some nearer approach would be made to Chris- 
tian completeness, and the development and 
realisation of the presence of Christ Himself in 
His Church. 

This acknowledgment would, at least, tend, 
more than any other persuasion or compact, to 
restore to Christ's household that one mark 
and character which has been so long absent 
from it, namely, Union, and absence of Intole- 
rance. 

Dissenting Denominations and Churches have 
often been attempts to realise special Christian 
conclusions before their time, when they could 
not be established consistently with the low 
Christian state of society, and of the souls 
themselves which made these high aspirations ; 
but which will be realised hereafter : — as com- 
munity of goods among the Moravians ; being 
moved only by the Spirit, and absence of all 
forms, with the Quakers ; living only and 
wholly by faith, as Miiller; the Church of 
England (the Low Church), all absence of 
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ceremony ; the Kving in the midst of the 
world, like Our Lord, without being of the 
world, and not fasting, or retreating, or mo- 
nastieising, as did John the Baptist; the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, not admitting distinction of 
orders. Exaggerated instances of this are, 
community of goods, upon Socialist and not 
Christian motives; and strict observance of 
the Lord's Day, without employing it in reli- 
gious exercises. 

The following is Neander's introductory ob- 
servation to his Account of the Minor Sects of 
the Fourth and Fifth Centuries (Ch. Hist. vol. 
iv.. 483, &c.), which, he says, partly sprung up 
afresh out of the germs existing already in the 
previous period, and partly, for the first time, 
out of the peculiar state of the Church. " Such 
phenomena of the Christian life are often very 
significant symptoms of disease in the life of 
the Church : they betoken deeper wants of the 
Christian consciousness, which are seeking 
after their satisfaction. Opposite errors, or ten- 
dencies bordering on error, by which they are 
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called forth, lend them a partial justification. 
As reactions of the Christian conBciousness, 
although they may be in many ways disturbed 
reactions, they point to a purer reaction re- 
served for the future, which shall some time or 
other push its way victoriously through. *' 

God has given His sanction and testimony 
to various and opposite denominations, by 
raising up eminent and influential men in 
each of them — men who have exercised great 
power over their generations and influence for 
good, and in bringing souls to Christ. Not 
to mention the bright stars and luminaries in 
the Roman Church, we have seen the Wesleys 
and Whitfield, Howell Harris, Rowlands, 
Charles of Bala, among the Methodists ; Bax- 
ter, Dr. Watts, among the Nonconformists; 
Robert Hall, Cary, Ward, Marshman, and 
Bunyan, among the Baptists; the Gurneys 
and Frys among the Quakers. Special powers 
seem to be bestowed upon Baptists in our own 
day, and with blessed results. 

It may then be inquired. What, then, is 
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there no perfect Christianity in the world ? 
Is Christ's kingdom left without one perfect 
visible Church ? It is even so. AU the whole 
instruction of the Apocalypse is that it must 
be so ; and that it shall be so till the millennial 
dispensation, whatever that may be. Till that 
time, or till the near approach of it, the pure 
Church will be in the wilderness ; it will be a 
little Church, removed out of sight of the busy 
world : its triumphs and agitations. If it ex- 
ists among men, it exhibits itself in individuals 
and exceptional examples. It is the normal 
status of religion that God should admit and 
approve an imperfect Church, and reveal Him- 
iSelf to it. The settlement at Haran was an 
example and type of this, short of Canaan; 
Zoar was a type of it, short of the mountain ; 
the two and a half tribes on the east of Jor- 
dan were a realisation of it, short of the Holy 
Land ; the ten tribes of Israel were an instance 
of it, which thing was from God (1 Kings, xii. 
24) ; the whole Jewish system and religion 
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was a realisation of it, though it was the only- 
true religion in the world. 

There is no reason why the whole of Chris- 
tendom should not be in the same relative 
position, since the falling away from primitive 
Christianity. All God's work in Redemption 
and the Regeneration of the world is progres- 
sivey»— and we are a part of it. 
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AUTHORITIES AND TESTIMONIES COR- 
ROBORATING THE ABOVE VIEW. 

When the Disciples said to our Lord, "We 
saw one casting out devils in Thy name, and 
we forbade him, because he followeth not us, — 
the Lord said, Forbid him not, for he that 
is not against us is on our part." (Mark, ix. 
38-40.) 

St. Paul says (1 Cor. xii.), " As the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are 
one body : so also is Christ. For the body is 
not one member, but many. If the whole 
body were an eye, where were the hearing? 
If the whole body were hearing, where the 
smelling P But now hath God set the mem- 
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bers every one of them in the body as it hath 
pleased Him. The eye cannot say unto the 
hand, I have no need of thee ; nor, again, the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you. That 
there should be no schism in the body, but 
that all the members should have the same 
care one for another. Now ye are the body 
of Christ, and members in particular. For 
by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body. Are all apostles? Are all prophets? 
Are all teachers ? Are all workers of miracles ? 
Have all gifts of healing ? Do all speak with 
tongues ? Do all interpret ? " And, again 
(Eph. iv.), " He gave some to be apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers : for the perfecting of the 
saints ; for the work of the ministry ; for the 
edifying of the body of Christ: till we all come, 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man — unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ": — And so, "speaking the truth in love, 
may grow up into Him in all things (virtues 
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and graces), which is the head, even Christ ; 
from whom the whole body, fitly joined to- 
gether and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure (office, and use, and 
fitness) of every part, maketh increa^ of the 
body, unto the edifying of itself in love." 

" The First General Council, and the only 
New Testament Council, was held for the 
toleration of diversity, not for the promotion of 
uniformity.'* (Stanley, History of the Greek 
Church.) 

" God has acted with the souls of men as 
He has with the different countries of the 
earth. He has given to each fruits which the 
others need," &c. (S. Gregory, ap. Neander's 
Christian Life, 403). 

Maxbnus considered that the Holy Spirit 
divides to every man severaUy aa he will, by 
guiding each one*s own spiritual striving to its 
end; as, for example, inter alta. Miracles of 
healing to those who have a natural philan- 
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thropy, &c. &c. (See Neander, Hist, of the 
Cliurch, vol. V. 239.) 

Cornelius a Lapide (on Eph. i. 23) observes, 
" Singuli fideles conferunt ad Christi comple- 
mentiim : completur inquam quoad omnes gra- 
tias et virtutes. Non quod singuli habeant 
omnes, sed quod singuli singulas, ita ut simul 
coUecti habeant omnes. Nam in hoc excellit 
charitas, in illo patientia, in illo castitas; et 
sic singuli singularum virtutum excellentiam 
et plenitudinem ipsi Ecclesiae, quae corpus est 
Christi, ac consequenter ipsi Christo conferunt. 
Ita Hier. Chrysost. Anselm. Et Theophyl. 
Christus, ait, quoad manum impletur in ho- 
mine misericorde ; quoad pedem, in eo qui 
Christi amore peregrinatur, vel visitat segros ; 
quoad linguam, in doctore.'' (Vol. x. 481. 1. B.) 
And he makes a rehearsal of the particular vir- 
tues of different saints, making up the whole 
Christ (on 1 Pet. *ii.; vol. ix. 240. 2.D). 

" Huss was prepared to understand the mul- 
tifarious ways of appropriating Christianity 
determined by the various peculiarities of in- 
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dividual character. It is a fine remark on 
this subject which he makes when he says, 
Some love Christ more in reference to His 
Divinity, as we suppose to be the case with the 
Evangelist John; others more in reference to 
His humanity, as is thought to be true of 
Philip ; others more in reference to His body, 
which is the Church ; and so in many other 
relations." (Neander, Ch. Hist. vol. ix. 443.) 

A Quaker taking Whitfield by the hand in 
Edinburgh, said, "Friend George, I am as 
thou art. I am for bringing all to the life 
and power of the living God ; and therefore, 
if thou wilt not quarrel with me about my hat, 
I will not quarrel with thee about thy gown." 
(Revivals of the 18th Century, by Macfarlane, 
p. 40.) The Quakers, more than other secta- 
rians, recognised spiritual religion wherever 
it was found, and fraternised with it. 

From the speech of Sir Henry Havelock, at 
Bombay, 1849 : 

" But whilst he should part with his Baptist 
principles only with life, he declared his will- 
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ingness cordially to fraternise with every 
Christian who held by the Head, and was serv- 
ing the Redeemer in sincerity and truth. And 
here he would protest against its being alleged, 
as adversaries would insinuate, that where men 
of various denominations met, as this evening, 
in a feeling of brotherhood, they could only do 
this by paring down to the smallest portion the 
mass of their religion. On the contrary, he 
conceived that all brought with them their faith 
in all its strength and vitality. They left 
indeed, he thought, at the door of the assembly 
the husks and shell of their creed, but brought 
into the midst of their brethren the precious 
kernel. They laid aside for the moment, at 
the threshold, the canons, and articles, and 
formularies of their section of Christianity; 
but carried along with them up to the table at 
which he was speaking the very essence and 
quintessence of their religion.'' (Biographical 
Sketch, p. 43.) 

From the speech of Prince Albert, at the 
Mansion House, March 21, 1850 : 
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"... The realisation of the unity of man- 
kind : not a unity which breaks down the 
limits and levels the peculiar characteristics of 
the diflferent nations of the earth, but rather a 
unity the result and product of those very 
national varieties and antagonistic qualities. '^ 
(Death in the Palace, p. 27.) 

When I mentioned to Dr. Wolff my belief 
that the virtues of different sections of the 
Church were complementary to one another, 
and that each exhibited and perfected peculiar 
graces, he caught at and approved the idea ; 
and immediately gave me the following illus- 
tration : — He said in confirmation, " Fetzler 
composed a work on the Reformed, Moravian, 
and Roman Catholic Churches, in which he 
attributed Liberty to the Reformed Church; 
Piety to the Moravian; Consistency to the 
Roman Catholic Church." 

Neander says (Hist, of the Church, vol. i. 
p. 166, Bohn's ed.), " The four modes of ap- 
prehending Christ in SS. James, Peter, Paul, 
and John, are complementary." 
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"In all cases alike, the genuine Christian 
spirit is found, wherever it prevails, to remove 
the barriers of separating human ordinances, 
and unite men on the one common foundation 
of the Christian life. We see this finely illus- 
trated in the case of the Greek abbot Nilus. 
His character, viewed on this particular side, 
shows that he was a true organ of this spirit ; 
and how much he contributed to promote it is 
evident from the fact that he was respected 
and loved by the members of the Latin no less 
than by those of the Greek Church." (Id. Ch. 
Hist. vol. vi. p. 329.) 

The "pluralis unitas" and "una pluralitas" 
of the " ecclesia militans." (S. Bernard, ib. vii. 
265.) 

Mrs. Fry was in a most remarkable manner an 
example of the Christian spirit overcoming the 
bigotry of the sectarian ; and of practical reli- 
gious zeal breaking down the barriers of theory 
and himian system which would perpetuate 
separation, and forcing spiritual amity and 
union, in opposition to carnal resolve after 
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separation. She was so bigoted a Quaker 
that she would not go inside a church to see 
her own daughters married, who had most of 
them joined the Established Church. Of 
course a Roman Catholic was held in entire 
abhorrence; a public assembly was an utter 
abomination ; and a royal Court was some- 
thing, if possible, even more profane. Yet her 
zeal and practical Christian life, her "con- 
cerns '* to do good, brought her into co-opera- 
tion with Christian workers of all denomi- 
nations, Boman Catholics among the rest ; 
brought her into familiar communication with 
several European Courts, and personal intimacy 
with the crowned heads especially of Ger- 
many ; and ultimately she finished her career 
by sitting by the side of the Lord and Lady 
Mayoress at a public feast in Guildhall : the 
force and conviction of her religious fervour 
and spirit, the attraction of her Christian 
sympathies, making her violate, and absorbing 
the very recollection and thought of her secta- 
rian exclusiveness. 
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See "Bogatzky's Golden Treasury/' April 
6th, on " Can two walk together except they 
be agreed?'' Also, October 20th, "See that 
ye fall not out by the way." 
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UNITY. 

If, then, Cliristiaiiity is imperfect in eaeh of 
us ; if each member and denomination is only 
equal to putting forth its own faculty ; if the 
Holy Spirit of multifariousness and unity is so 
weak in us and deficient, that it is only able to 
animate and saturate one Christian power, or 
a few, in each section; so that the rest are 
left unspiritualised and worldly, — then we 
must look for a higher and more perfect 
Christian state, — filled with the fulness of 
Christ, and animated with all the sevenfold 
gifts and graces of the Spirit. And our prin- 
cipal business will not be to bring over other 
denominations to our own, as being the suf- 
ficient and perfect standard ; but we shall 

E 
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beware of this ; we shall be cautious and 
afraid to set up such a pretension and right ; 
we shall be forbearing to observe and dwell on 
errors and abuses, and to call on separatists to 
give up the whole of their distinctive prin- 
ciples, and to imitate us, lest, in so doing, we 
should extinguish something in which there 
was a use also, as well as an abuse ; and in so 
doing, limit the freedom and circumference of 
the Spirit, and mutilate the body of Christ. 

When we acknowledge and contemplate with 
concern and humiliation the. one-sided imper- 
fectness and want of our condition, and know 
each of us that the gifts and graces of other 
churches together may be the supply and com- 
plement to our wants and defects; then we 
shall be disposed to occupy ourselves more in 
finding out our own deficiencies than their 
errors, — in examining into their graces than 
in extoUing our own ; and endeavouring to 
fill up from their springs the deficient level in 
our own fountains. 

Then will the whole Church of Christ have 
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a new aspiration and a new object. Thence- 
forth will it be drawn together in a new con- 
test, in a new rivalry; a new and amiable 
rivalry of mutual acknowledgment, estimation, 
and admiration ; a rivalry and emulation 
which will cause union instead of separation, — 
of mutual goodwill instead of animosity. 

Then will the Church be occupied in looking 
for a higher and brighter Christianity, which 
will supersede and eclipse the candlestick 
lights of all the present churches, as the sun 
does the moon, — continually waxing and wan- 
ing in imperfect and fragmentary scintilla- 
tions; while each will be continually endea- 
vouring to fill up its defective horn-shaped 
sinuosities to the full rounded reflection and 
representation of its archetype, by adding in- 
crements of light and graces daily and hourly. 

And so they will tend to bring about the 
accomplishment of this hope, — the second 
coming of Christ. 

The greatest thing that is wanting on our 
part is the profound sense and acknowledgment 
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that Christ is defective in us, — our own utter 
deficiency, — in contrition and humility. Then 
are we already baptized in the Spirit of 
Christianity. Then the causes of separation 
are taken away, and there is Christian unity. 
But when Christ is united, He is whole; He 
is Christ Himself perfect and present with us. 
Christ is come to us in the Holy Spirit of 
Love. Even so come. Lord Jesus ! 

In the meantime this we may be assured 
of: — That if we do not institute a spirit of 
unity in love, but continue our separations and 
mutual condemnation, in- a spirit of pride, self- 
laudation, and hatred, — Christianity will come 
to us nevertheless again, in a brighter and 
more perfect form ; will supersede our partial, 
weak, and defective self-constructions; and 
crush us all at once in the midst of our pride 
and animosities. 
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What, then, are the position and duty of the 
5ic». Church of England P If it assumes to be per- 

jji:: feet and sufficient, it is in the same error as all 

^- the rest. It is not only not perfect, and not 

4 sufficient in its vitality and comprehensiveness, 

le to fulfil aU the high requirements, uses, and 

prerogatives of Christ's city and kingdom, 
worthy and prepared for all men to flow into 
it ; but it is even declining from its pre-emi- 
nence. Not that it is actually declining in 
vigour and virtues at this moment, and not, on 
the contrary, undergoing a renewal of life and 
strength, notable and admirable ; but still it is 
: only a revival of vigour after a lapse and 

4 decay; and it is a growth in concurrence 
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trust, and maintained its position for its ap- 
pointed time, during the period of danger, — 
now, when that danger is oyer, and Bomanism, 
exhausted and effete, has lost its aggressive 
strength, and is tottering to its ruin, then the 
Church of England must itself retire from its 
post, and resign its commission, and give place 
to other forces upon the field of action. 

Nothing else whatever, — nothing less or 
more, — could have fulfijled this purpose. For 
the fulfilment of this purpose very exact and 
peculiar qualities and powers were requisite; 
but these very qualities, which were suitable to 
its mission, and the elements of strength for 
the work it had to undertake, were also ele- 
ments of weakness, and constitutional seeds in 
it of decay; limiting its life, and making it 
not perpetual. 

Certain elements of Bomanism were retained 
in the English Church. These were necessary 
to its continuance and effect. For if everything 
had been reformed to the standard of Christian 
simplicity and spirituality, men could not have 
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endured it; their reKgious faculty was too 
gross to assimilate such pure and health-giving 
food ; and they would have revolted from it, 
and have wasted with atrophy under the use 
of it ; as has been the case with so many of 
the Reformed Churches of the Continent. 
Besides, it required something stiff, and sub- 
stantial, and. immovable, like Romanism itself, 
to form the necessary opjposite and antagonist 
to it, lest the admissibility of improvement and 
alteration, importing the admissibility of dete- 
rioration, should gradually undermine it, and 
loosen the rock-like firmness of its pressure 
and protest. It was better that its want of 
elasticity, and consequent spirituality, should 
be rather suppKed by the complements of Dis- 
senting Churches, which recognised its wants, 
than that it should have the means of sup- 
plying them to itself. No constitution that 
can never change with the changes of time 
can prove otherwise than defective. How 
beautiful, how fruitful, how suggestive, how 
necessary, are the free excursions of the Dis- 
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senters, — as it were skinnishing and manoeuv- 
ring before and around the phalanx of the 
Church ! What the columns of an army would 
be without light infantry and cavalry, the 
Church would be without the Dissenters. It 
is generally admitted that the Church would 
have suffered deathlike paralysis in the middle 
of the last century, if the Methodists and Dis- 
senters had not resuscitated it. But the skir- 
mishers and the cavalry would be wholly 
without vocation and use without the heavy 
troops. And the Church is as necessary to the 
Dissenters as the Dissenters are to the Church. 
Without it they would be as smoke without 
fuel, vapour without water, and dust without 
the firm ground from which it was raised. 
They would be scattered by the winds and 
dissipated. Least of all, would they be able to 
stand before and stem the organised and unre- 
mitted march of Romanism. Co-existing and 
co-operatkig with the Church, they together 
constitute the complete host of the Church, 
the Army of God, rallied round His banner, 
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enfolding and supporting His standard, and 
keeping His camp against the invasion of the 
world and the devil, till the time of Christ's 
coming to tabernacle in it.* 

The Book of Revelation magnificently de- 
scribes the place and position of the Church of 
England, — or of the Reformed Churches in ge- 
neral. After a description of the Apostate 
fallen Church, in chap, xiii., it goes on to 
characterise the pure and Reformed Church, 
the opposite and antidote to it : Chap. xiv. 
" And I looked, and lo, a Lamb stood on the 
moxmt Sion, and with him an hundred forty 
and four thousand, having his Father's name 
written in their foreheads. And they sung, 
as it were, a new song;"" that is, seemingly 
new to the ears and ideas of men, but in 
reality the old song and profession of the Primi- 
tive Church, " Lift up your hearts : we lift 
them up unto the Lord," — not to the saints or 
angels. " These are they which follow the 
Lamb. These are the redeemed from among 

* See Appendix B and C. 
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(worldly) men." Here is the pure and Re- 
formed Cliristian Religion first raised up from 
being a merely protesting witness (chap, xi.), a 
crushed and martyr church, to be an established 
church, — a triumphant church (chap. xiv. 6-12), 
— a rock-built fortress, — a city set on a hill,— a 
light set upon a candlestick, to give light to a 
world in darkness ; and to establish and main- 
tain thenceforth the frontier of truth, against 
the ever-invading assaults of fraud and error. 
And the commission of that Church is glo- 

m 

rious : to carry abroad the Bible to all nations, 
in every language (ver. 6, 7) — to denounce the 
corruptions of the fallen Church of Christ, the 
mystical Babylon (ver. 8), — and to proclaim 
its pimishment (ver. 9-11), — and emancipa- 
tion to those who keep the commandments of 
God only, — rejecting those of men, — and have 
faith in Jesus, not in angels and saints (ver. 
12, 13), and so obtain rest from the tyranny and 
oppression described (chap. xiii. 16, 17). But 
what remains is the work of Chriet and His 
Spirit. These gather the harvest of the na- 
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tions and convert the earth (ver. 13-16). The 
mission of the Reformed Church is a high and 
holy one ; but it is not to endure for ever. 
Let us look the weaknesses of the Reformed 
Church firmly in the face, and especially of the 
English Church : so shall we best dispose it to 
fulfil the purposes of its commission by well 
understanding them ; and by strengthening all 
the weaknesses of its defences, to protract if 
not to perpetuate its career of influence. 
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WEAK POINTS AND IMPERFECTIONS 
IN THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

The weaJknesses of the established system 
mostly exist in its points of strength^ and are 
inherent in those principles which fulfil its 
mission, and give it its great useftdness. 

The position of the Reformed Churches is 
chiefly a defensive position, namely, that of 
protesting against Roman Catholic errors : and 
a defensiye position is in great measure a ne- 
gative one; and what is negative can never 
have the influential effect of that which is 
positive. The positive character and work of 
the Reformation, — viz., in its invasions upon 
the aggressions of Romanism, — has in great 
measure come to an end, by its very conquests 
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in putting down or moderating many of the 
most flagrant Roman Catholic abuses, and by 
its being established as an Establishment. 
Even its positive doctrine of Justification by 
Faith has by its victories obtained settlement 
and repose ; and the Reformed Denominations 
are occupied in settling the exactness of this 
truth among themselves. As an Established 
Church we forfeit much of the strength of 
that blessing, " Blessed are they which are . 
persecuted for righteousness sake." * Refine- 
ment of doctrine disposes to a cautious and 
minute study and an overvaluing of doctrine, 
as compared with the greater reaKties of reli- 
gion. There is something more important than 
Orthodoxy. 

The liberty vindicated and won as the prize 
of the Reformation must necessarily be 
chastened and formalised for the purposes of 
an Establishment. This necessitated a com- 
promise, and occasioned our Articles and Ser- 

* This blessing is still kept alive from being wholly 
extinguished in us, by the position of the Dissenters. 
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vices to be at once stringent, and ambiguous ia 
expression. The Articles, even more than all 
other Creeds, are formal landmarks and bound- 
aries in religion, but are often taken for the 
produce and living growth and fruit of the fields 
which they define.* 

The compact and union of Church and State 
made it necessary that state and lay judges 
should interpret and administer these Articles 
and Formularies of Religion ; the fiill spirit of 
which is to be penetrated only by the light of 
the Holy Ghost. This result, though only re- 
cently developed in the Privy Coimcil Com- 
mittee, necessarily flowed from the position 
that the Queen is, in all causes ecclesiastical, 
supreme. 

Endowments must be settled upon the Clergy 
of a Church, established, so as to be able and 
sujBBcient permanently, to cope with the art- 
fully organised empire of the Roman Church. 

But God said to His Clergy, xmder the Mo- 
saic system, that they should have no perma- 
* See especially the Fifth Article. 
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iient inheritance; lest they should become 
worldly, and also think that their power and 
influence depended upon their riches and 
respectable establishment. There is a per- 
vading presumption that every mission and 
good work must be endowed. In consequence, 
the inoney account is principal in everything, 
and there is a constant application for and 
collecting of money; not by relics and in- 
dulgences any longer, but by balls, bazaars, 
concerts, and other fashionable amusements. 

The heads of the Clergy also must have seats 
in the House of Parliament ; which consecrates 
and spiritualises the State, but also, and almost 
in the same degree, secularises and imspirit- 
ualises the Church. The Convocation of the 
Church, — whether clerical exclusively, or cle- 
rical and lay conjointly, — cannot have free 
action : independent of the Legislature, — ^which 
is partly hostile, Jewish, and unbelieving. 
An Established Church cannot exercise free 
power of purifying itself, by excommunication 
from the privileges of membership, or by dis- 
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cipline of its Bishops. How admirable it is in 
such case to see, concurrently with this thral- 
dom, the Dissenting bodies exercising the pre- 
rogative of free synodal action and self-puri- 
fication; keeping alive and in view before us 
the realities of Christ's Church.* The Church 
of England must always be in a false position, 
with regard to dissent. Being a Beformed, 
it is essentially a Dissenting Church itself; 
yet it deprecates Dissenters. 

The reference to the Bible as the sole stand- 
ard disposes (though not necessarily) to use of 
the letter, which is as an unknown tongue 
and dead without the interpretation and ap- 
plication of the Holy Spirit, and to private 
and fantastic interpretation independent of all 
authority of pastors and teachers. 

No language can adequately eulogise the 

♦ " In a very small sect you might have complete 
discipline, but any attempt to restore discipline in the 
Church of England in that sense (speaking of excom- 
munication) would result in denationalizing the 
Church." (Archbishop of York, Souse of Lords, July 
13th, 1863.) 

F 
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merits and uses of the parochial system. But 
the constitution of a State Church entails upon 
it exclusive privileges, so that wants arising 
from inefficiency must often be left unsup- 
plied ; abuses of doctrine and form left uncor- 
rected; and that which supplies the most ample 
measure of ministerial blessing must by the 
very virtues of its system be imeven and de- 
fective in its operation.* 

A strict form of Liturgy cannot admit of 

* Rowlands, of Llangitho, was publicly ejected from 
his church because he violated the parochial system, 
and preached in unconsecrated places, and in parishes 
where the Gospel ministration was dead, or entirely 
sleepy ; by which the Established Church was deprived 
of his soul-stirring preachings and labours. At about 
the same time, John Berridge was about to be deprived, 
for the same breach of discipline ; but his bishop 
thought better of it. Howel Harris was refused Orders; 
and he and Griffiths of Nevern would have been para- 
lysed in their work if they had been tied by the rules 
of the Established Church. 

After the Rev. "Walter Cradoc was dismissed from his 
cure, for not reading the " Book of Sports," and for his 
energetic and faithful preaching, his effective ministry 
was chiefly itinerant. 
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• 

any unauthorised or extemporary prayer. 
Therefore, the free impulse of the Holy Spirit 
is excluded from congregational worship. The 
Common Prayer-Book cannot be altered or 
adapted in any particular, but yet parts of it 
are repugnant and cannot be borne with by the 
temper of the present generation. 

There is essential weaJmess in a system 
which, by endowments, by learning, by phi- 
losophy, by its dignity, sobriety and modera- 
tion, and by its political position, becomes the 
religion of the higher orders. It impresses a 
spirit of Laodiceanism.* Polished society can- 
not bear anything which is vigorous and en- 
thusiastic. But where can there be the Spirit 

* " "We see that during these 250 years. Protestan- 
tism has made no conquests worth speaking of. Nay, 
we believe that, as far as there has been a change, that 
change has, on the whole, been in favour of the Church 
of Eome. "We cannot, therefore, feel confident that the 
progress of knowledge will necessarily be fatal to a 
system which has, to say the least, stood its ground in 
spite of the immense progress made by the human race 
in knowledge since the days of Queen Elizabeth.*' 
Maoaulai/s Essays, And see Ranke's " Popes," p. 536. 
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of God without firej or religion without enthu- 
siasm? Sermons to be approved become tamer, 
more animated by the flowers of rhetoric than 
the fire of the Spirit, as we approach the most 
fashionable quarters of the Metropolis. Yet 
the churches are as fully frequented there as 
elsewhere. The psalm tunes become more re- 
fined and tame; the responses are not made; 
genteel people are too timid, too little excited 
to overcome their bashfulness, or good-breed- 
ing, to join in the singing, as they do in Scotch 
and Dissenting Churches. Even in the prin- 
cipal cities of Scotland they approach so near 
to the Church of England in taste, that they 
have instituted choristers to sing for the con- 
gregation. Whereas, the first ministers of the 
Gospel were fishermen, and carpenters, and 
tentmakers, we now find that hardly a man can 
deserve respect as a clergyman unless he has 
had a college education. Does not this show 
that in our Christianity there is more of Reason 
than of the Holy Spirit P I consider this a cru- 
cial proof of the lifelessness of our Christianity, 
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that we cannot educate a man to the ministry 
except by the litercB humaniorea and a classi- 
cal curriculum. It shows that a worldly in- 
strument is our chief dependence. Who now 
admits that with God such wisdom is fool- 
ishness? The Cross of Christ is foolishness 
to the Greeks. And so it proves now to the 
Essayists, and to an increasing section of our 
Church, — which is a necessary consequence.* 

In no nation, except England, since the 
world began — Heathen, Christian, Idolatrous, 
or Mahomedan — has religion not been thought 
the primum mobile of government and of poli- 
tics; let alone education. In England these 
are studiously sought to be separated from one 
another; and its policy and taxation have a 

* I asked an English Bishop why he did not re- 
quire a longer and better preparation by the candi- 
dates for Orders. "Oh," he said, "we cannot refuse 
them ; if we did we should not have Clergy enough. 
We have difficulty now in getting them." What an 
evidence of want of faith in our religion I Faith could 
not but perceive that the higher and more spiritual 
the standard set up, the better the ranks would be 
filled and the more candidates there would be. 
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constant disregard and opposition to religion 
and morality ; witness, among innumerable 
instances, the forbidding of Christian teaching 
and the Bible in schools in India, and the en- 
couragement of drinking by beer-shops, which 
are taken out of the power of the magistrates, 
lest they should, for the morality of the people, 
diminish them. 

The negational office of the Reformation, 
before alluded to, concurs with this disposition, 
and the avoidance of the rank luxuriance of 
the torrid zone of JElomanism has caused us to 
seek the temperate zone of Laodiceanism ; and 
to uproot and destroy many life-giving plants, 
whose moderate growth might have given food 
and nourishment, — from abuse and the neces- 
sity of the occasion making them all Nehush- 
tan. Such are the communion of glorified 
saints, and the belief in guardian angels (ap- 
pointed by God, not by ourselves) ; confession of 
sins one to another; absolution; fastings and 
self-mortifications ; outward acts and profes- 
sions of penitence and religion ; retreats ; self- 
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dedication and profession. None of these seem 
to sit easy in and to harmonise with our sys- 
tem without extravagance and abuse. Protes- 
tantism has set itself, with a passion of late, 
to the denial and disproof of miracle and the 
supernatural. The lives of the Roman Catho- 
lic saints are the romance of Christianity : 
they have the spirit in them, but they are 
spirituaKsed fiction. So the living body and 
the theatrical garb must be hissed jfrpm the 
stage together. 
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HISTORY OF DISSENT. 

The foUowing examples of the admixture of 
Reformation in religion with heresy, or with 
error arising from its being premature, and 
leavened with one bad spirit of the age in 
which it arose, though it combated another, so 
that it had in it the elements and sentence of 
its own short-livedness, though it sowed a seed 
of truth which would never die, but was gra- 
dually to work and grow till it sprung up to 
ripeness in co-operation with others at the 
proper season, — are all or mostly taken from 
• Neander (" Hist, of the Church," Bohn's ed.), 
who is the great expounder of this principle. 

'* The design that Marcion started with was 
simply to restore Christianity to its purity, which 
in his opinion had been corrupted by foreign ad- 
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ditions. The one-sided position from which he 
started was the occasion of most of his errors. He 
was not willing to be confined to the general tradi- 
tion of the Church ; for in this he thought foreign 
elements had already become mingled with pure 
apostolical Christianity. Taking his stand on the 
ground of positive Christianity (a position which 
so far is the spirit of true Protestantism), be re- 
fused to admit that anything but the words of 
Christ and of his genuine disciples ought to be con- 
sidered as the fountain-head of the true Gospel. 
Unfortunately, however, instead of recognising the 
many phases of Christianity presented in the mul- 
tiplicity of the organs chosen for its promulgation, 
he indulged in an arbitrary and one-sided distinc- 
tion among them. His desire to adopt only the 
earliest records of pure original Christianity led 
him into historical and critical investigations, 
which were foreign to the contemplative direction 
of mind peculiar to the other Gnostics. But here he 
affords a warning example of the facility with 
which such investigations, when overruled by pre- 
conceived dogmatic opinions in which the under- 
standing has entangled itself, lead to disastrous 
results, and of the ease with which, in opposing a 
careless facility of belief, an arbitrary temper of 
hypercriticism may be formed, as well as of the 
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readiness with which, while combating one class of 
doctrines we may fall into another. 

" We perceive in him a reaction of the Pauline 
type of doctrine against the strong leaning of the 
Church to the side of St. James." (Vol. ii. pp. 
131-2.) 

*^ Montanism, like Protestantism, places the Holy 
Spirit first (in opposition to the prevailing view, 
ubi ecclesia ibi Spirittis), and considers the Church 
as that which is only derived. . . . But the 
Montanist conception does not coincide with the 
Protestant ; for in the former it is not the general 
operation of the Holy Spirit which takes place in 
all believers that is meant, but the above described 
extraordinary revelation. 

^* , , . Those requisitions of holiness of life 
which before had been confined wholly to the 
spiritual order, were extended by the new reve- 
lations to all Christians as such. They were thus 
led once more to give prominence to that idea of 
the dignity of the universal Christian catling^ of 
the priestly dignity of all Christians^ which had, 
in a measure, been suppressed by the confounding 
together of the fundamental principles of Judaism 
and Christianity. 

'^ But although the idea of the Church and of its 
progressive development was in one respect ap- 
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prehended by Montanism in a freer and more 
liberal light, yet in another way, viz., of deriving 
its progressive development from new and extra- 
ordinary revelations, from a newly awakened pro- 
phetic order, it returned to the position of Juda- 
ism.*' (Vol. ii. pp. 212, 213.) 

" They rather considered that the kingdom of 
Christ was to obtain the dominion of the world by 
some outward miracle than by transforming the 
inward workings of life and humanity." (lb. p. 2 19.) 
" Montanism was the extreme point of the anti- 
gnostic spirit." (lb. 223.) 

The Alexandrian School first satisfied the 
craving for a scientific exposition of the Christian 
faith. (lb. 227.) 

Augustine prepared the way for scholastic theo- 
logy, (lb. 228.) 

Clement of Alexandria defends the value of faith, 
as conferring the divine life itself. (lb. 229.) 

The spiritualising influence of Origen and the 
Alexandrian school met with a counteracting 
check in the realism of the Western Church, and 
vice versa. (lb. 265,) 

It was only by degrees that the true idea of 
God could be developed by the spiritualising influ- 
ence of Christianity ; that the vnvfta (wind) could 
be changed into the Unvf^u — Spirit. (lb. 269.) 
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*^ Tertullian said, Nihil incorporale nisi quod 
non est; Spiritus corpus sui generis.^' (lb. 270.) 

(So we retain the word " substance" of the Father 
in the Nicene Creed.) 

The Millenarians had a very sensual view of 
the blessedness of the millenarian state. (lb. 
396.) 

The conflict of opposite tendencies, in the early 
historical developments of Christian doctrine 
(before Constantino), contains the foretokens and 
presages of all the succeeding struggles and vic- 
tories which are to prepare the way for the last 
great struggle and the final victory which shall 
put an end to all strife. (lb. 499.) 

The Donatists opposed themselves to the usur- 
pation of the Roman Church, and reasoned from 
Scripture against a compulsory unity, maintained 
by the employment of force, and the theory of 
ecclesiastical rights which had sprung up at that 
time, contrary to the true spirit of the Gospel, out 
of a mixture of ecclesiastical with politic interests. 
But their Reformation was accidental in its occa- 
sion, and premature and unsound for want of the 
proper basis ; and ^' they could not succeed so well 
in unfolding the relation of the Church to the 
State, for here they easily passed from one ex- 
treme over to the other." (lb. vol. iii. pp. 253-302.) 
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At the same time, the orthodox Augustine 
defended the use of force to compel unitj. (lb. 
305). 

Jovinian, the Protestant of his time, maintained 
the principle that there is but one divine element 
of life, which all believers share in common ; but 
one fellowship with Christ, which proceeds from 
faith in Him; but one new birth, admitting no 
intermediate link between those who are in a state 
of grace and out of it. Hence, that celibacy, mar- 
riage, fasting, the use or forbearance of worldly 
goods, can make no difference. Everything de* 
pends on the inward Christian life, on the temper 
of the heart, not the outward form and works. 
He attacked the arbitrary theory, grounded on a 
misconception of the passage 1 John, v. 17, accord- 
ing to which sins were classified, by reference 
solely to the outward act, into mortal sins and 
venial sins: a division by which the number of 
sins excluding from eternal life becomes extremely 
limited. 

But he fell into such extremes as holding that, 
'^ He who is baptized cannot be tempted of the 
devil." That he who had been once really re- 
generated could not fall again from the state of 
grace. 

Neander observes, " As it is extremely easy for a 
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man in combating one error to fall into another of 
an opposite kind, so it seems to .have happened 
with Jayinian." 

Again, " Jovinian did not consider that, although 
the divine life, as a common property of all who 
believe, is one and the same, yet different stages 
are to be found in its development." " He re- 
presented sanctification as a mere preserving of 
that which had been once received, but not as a 
progressive development of it." Thus he denied 
any degrees or progressive stages in sanctification. 
(lb. pp. 381-88.) 

Pelagius entered upon his career of heresy by 
opposing himself to prevailing errors in doctrine. 
'^ He dissented from such as imagined that by 
a mere outward participation in the sacraments 
they were already sure of salvation ; as well as 
from those who reposed on the opus operatum of 
faith, that outward and superficial notion of faith 
which was already so widely spread in the Church." 
So that men thought that, provided they possessed 
faith and had been baptized, and were partakers 
of the Lord's Supper, they conld not perish, how- 
ever much they might sin. (lb. vol. iv. p. 305.) 

Augustine, in opposing Pelagianism, introduced, 
under the name of grace, a certain fatalism. (lb. 
370-1.) 
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The complete form of the Papacy was necessarj 
to enable the Church to triumph in its contest 
with the secular power, and to complete the vic- 
tory of Christianity over the political power and 
the remaining elements of Paganism; but in so 
doing it became itself political and pagan, and 
doomed in its turn to destruction. But the time 
for this catastrophe was not come yet. All efforts, 
and forms, and patterns of improvement partook 
of the corrupt taste and habit which prevailed. 
And the iniquity of the Papacy was not yet full. 
During the periods of the settlement of the great 
points of controversy, the study of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy produced a dialectical method of 
expounding the doctrines of faith, especially in 
regard to the Trinity and the two natures of 
Christ ; while less attention was paid to the prac- 
tical element in the system of faith. (See Neander, 
*' History of the Church," vol. v. 154, 23.3.) Any 
reformatory efforts and systems were necessarily - 
leavened with the formal and philosophical charac- 
ter of men's habits and minds, and had in them, 
incorporated with their vital truth and element, the 
seeds of decay and death. 

The vital element was infused and grafted for a 
future growth and fruit ; but the branch itself 
was to wither after it had flourished and shown 
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itself for a season. Even the Reformed Church 
itself had need to partake of the human elements, 
of philosophy, and policy, and worldly defence, to 
enable it to cope with its worldly enemy for the ap- 
pointed time. But it, too, has had in consequence 
its elements of decay and disintegration, and must 
suffer its collapse, when, having served and ful- 
filled its time and purpose, another higher, and 
purer, and unalloyed Christianity shall develope 
itself, which shall supersede all existing and con- 
fiicting creeds and churches, and perfect them alL 
Claudius, Bishop of Turin, the disciple of Felix, 
in the beginning of the ninth century, strenu- 
ously opposed many of the Roman superstitions 
then become rife, — of saint-worship, image-wor- 
ship, pilgrimages, monasteries, and the tyranny of 
the priesthood; and he opposed to all these the 
inward grace and life as the one thing needful and 
sufficient. He conceived, also, the distinction be- 
tween a visible and an invisible Church. But he 
was extravagant in his views, or before the capa- 
bilities and exigencies of his time, if not in his self- 
sufficiency. He confounded the use and the abuse of 
signs and symbols, and together with images ban- 
ished from the churches all crosses, and even the 
signing of it. " We might, indeed, be led to infer, 
from some of his declarations, that Claudius had 
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no presentiment of the significance of the cross for 
the Christian consciousness, and that he did not 
even recognise the fact which it symbolises, the 
redemptive sufferings of Christ in their significance 
for the Christian consciousness." And Nqander 
adds in a note, ** From a passage in his commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Galatians, it might be 
inferred that he regarded Christ's death on the 
cross as if he endured it as a penalty for the 
violation of the Mosaic ceremonial law, and 
thereby delivered the faithful from the binding 
power of that law." He speaks disparagingly of 
the apostolical authority of bishops derived by the 
imposition of hands ; and says, ** Tlie title of apo- 
stolicus belongs to him who truly fulfils the apo- 
stolical vocation." Jlis language was, also^ un- 
measured ; as when, refusing to appear when cited 
before an assembly of bishops, he called their 
synod, "a synod (or herd) of asses." And, as 
Neander says, " Perhaps, in the contempt which 
he expressed for them, he yielded too much to 
his indignation against superstition." (Neander, 
« Hist, of the Church," vol. vi. 118-132.)- 

Ratherius, Bishop of Verona, and Odo, Abbot 
of Cluny, were reformers of the same spirit with 
Claudius of Turin, in the same century; and Nilus 
in the following century. (lb. 105, 135,, 138.) 

G 
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The first *^ speaks against the opus operatum in 
prayer, and points to the inward temper as the 
essential thing." (lb. 187.) 

Katramnus opposed the doctrine of transub- 
Btantiation, first propounded and defended in terms 
by Paschasius Radbertus in a.d. 83 1. But he himself 
could not advance further than to a modified view 
of the same doctrine, namely, a union of the divine 
Word with the bread and wine, similar to the 
dwelling of the same divine Word in the body 
of Christ. (Jb. 215.) • 

Berengarius, who followed Ratramnus on this 
head, and with, perhaps, a more perfect doctrinal 
view of the Sacraments, had not the courage of a 
Huss or Luther to maintain his own conviction, 
and used recantations and. evasive quibbles to 
avoid punishment — conviction had not yet at- 
tained to the courage of martyrdom. His proofs 
were of a logical and dialectical character, with 
not little of a turn to rationalism. He held clearly 
the idea of an invisible, spiritual Church. But he 
had a biassed general aversion to miracles ; and he 
had his mind constantly occupied upon some one 
point, where it remained fixed, which kept him 
from an enlarged view of church reformation and 
doctrinal regeneration. (lb. 221-260.) 

Even \he Paulician Sembat, in the East, in 
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the ninth century, denounced the false confidence 
which was placed in masses, oblations, alms, church- 
prayers, as if it were possible by these to obtain 
forgiveness of sins. (lb. 342-3.) 

The Docetes held a spiritual Baptism and 
Eucharist ; and opposed the worship of the cross 
and of images, and the veneration of consecrated 
altars and churches. (lb. 352, 356.) 

Other sectarians inveighed against the simony 
and corruptions of the clergy, and promoted the 
circulation of the Scriptures among the laity, 
(lb. 358, 359.) 

Even orthodox theology could not but neces- 
sarily partake of the current ideas and philosophy 
of the day, and as such became ephemeral in its 
form and expression ; as it became rationalistic 
in Augustine's distinction between existence with- 
out a beginning and co-eternity with the Creator 
(" de Civit.'' 1. xii. c. 15, s. 2, ap. Neand. vi. 23), and 
dialectical in the Athanasian Creed. What are 
these but endeavours to bring divine and incom- 
prehensible things to human comprehension and 
form; and consequently to the form and fashion 
of the season, — which are worldly and passing ? 

Augustine did better when he made a con- 
fession that " those things which the Creator has 
been pleased to let us know, are beyond the 
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powers of his mind, and are reserved either for 
the understanding of the wisest in this life or 
the perfect in another life" — that is, the perfectly 
instructed in heavenly things. 

What is this but a confession that even his 
orthodox doctrine is premature, and incomprehen- 
sible by the low, worldly, philosophical intelligence 
of his age? But it will be all clear as day, and 
experimentally known and understood, to the true 
Christian intelligence. 

Abbot Joachim, the prophet, who died in 1202, 
was one of the most distinguished reformers of 
religion, and held out high prospects, from the great 
impression which he made, of a restoration of right 
principles and of vitality into the Church. He 
instituted a strong opposition to the secular ity and 
exactions of the Roman Church. He preached 
against pilgrimages, and the deification of the 
Roman Church ; against indulgences, and the de- 
pendence on clerical absolution, rather than on 
leaving off sinning. He announces that Christ is 
about to grasp the scourge, and drive the buyers 
and sellers again out of the temple. He says that 
the Church of Peter is no longer filled with the 
citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, but with the 
sons of Babylon. He is reverenced in his time as 
a prophet, and is held in high consideration with 
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both popes and princes. Everything, in his prin- 
ciples and influences, seems to afford hopes of a 
present reformation. He proclaims the superiority 
and power of spiritual religion over outward forms 
and state, and the secular authority and dictation 
of a hierarchy and court. But Joachim opposed 
the mystical to the scholastico-dialectical theology. 
He also conceived the idea that the secular power 
was to combine with the heretical sects in com- 
bating the Church. This was probably founded 
upon the declaration in Revelations (chap. xvii. 16), 
that the ten horns should bate the whore, and bum 
her with fire, together with a remaining allegiance 
to the Roman Church, which he hoped might be 
reformed and preserved; though this expectation 
was inconsistent with the prophecy he interpreted. 
At all events, Joachim's system was premature, 
and impossible to be realised in his own day. And 
his aspirations were prophetical. And his very 
pretensions and professions being those of a pro- 
phet, he indicated that they were not to be fulfilled 
in the then existing time, but in a future reforma- 
tion, at some distant period. (Neander, " Church 
History," vol. vii. 304-314.) 

The Abbess Hildegard, Joachim's contempo- 
rary, had the same views as Joachim as to the 
extreme corruption of the clergy, and of their 
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being scourged by the secular powers and heretical 
sects ; and also of the Roman Church becoming 
purified by it, and of their coming out of the ordeal 
in triumph and regenerated. (lb. 300-4.) 

Peter Cantor expressed his fears that Church 
abuses would pave the way for the universal 
downfall of the spiritual empire of Rome ; yet he is 
so little prepared for the great conclusion, much 
less to forward it, that he defends himself against 
the charge of violating the Papal majesty, and 
declares that beyond a doubt no person was com- 
petent to judge the Pope, and that the apostolical 
chair could not err. (lb. 280.) 

Norbert, Grosshead, Fulco, Peter de Rusia, and 
even Gerhoh, all denounced and opposed the 
usurpations and corruptions of the clergy ; but 
they at the same time strongly upheld the pre- 
rogatives of the priesthood, and of the Pope espe- 
cially, (lb. 287-292.) 

But before Joachim, Hildegard, and these last- 
mentioned, was the celebrated Arnold of Brescia, 
ihe disciple of Abelard, whose opponent was the 
great Bernard of Clairvaux, — the protomartyr of 
reformation, — who was put to death in 1155. He 
entirely opposed himself, not only to the luxuries 
and corruptions, but to possessions and endowments 
of the clergy ; and especially he called upon the 
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Pope to lay down his temporal authority and pos- 
sessions ; and exposed the falsehood of the dona- 
tion of the patrimony of St. Peter to the popes by 
Constantino; and required them to confine them- 
selves to spiritual rule. But his work had all the 
rude character of a first and unprepared reformer. 
It was chiefiy confiued to a very limited object; 
and soon partook, in himself or his followers, of a 
political character. He was put to death as the 
instigator of a political revolution, and an attempt 
to dispossess the Pope of his temporal dominion 
by forcible means^ which could not concur and 
harmonise with a true religious reformation. Oat 
of his principles and agitation arose the hundred 
years* contest between the popes and the German 
emperors, which ended chiefly in the triumph of the 
Papacy; and put back the Reformation for some hun- 
dreds of years; yet anticipated the final result of it. 
All these were oppositions to the Hildebran- 
dian theory of the Papacy, and preludes, imper- 
fect and premature, to the final overthrow of that 
system, — which became triumphant for a time, 
— and which was itself an effort for the reform- 
ation of the corrupt Church; but a reformation 
upon false and secular grounds, and by worldly 
instruments, which could only have a limited 
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saccess and continuance ; like everj other re- 
formation, or church, or sect, which has anj ele- 
ment of human means and worldliness in it. 

Abelard, the disciple of Anselm, and the teacher 
of Arnold, though his writings opened that door 
of discussion and thought which led to the Re- 
formation, was himself far too much of a dia- 
lectician and philosopher to train the world to the 
truth and simplicity of faith, which was the proper 
foundation for it. He reasoned too much in ana- 
lysing the different stages of faith and inspiration ; 
and almost bridged over the distinction between 
the purest Grecian philosophy and Christianity. 
He did not deny miracles ; but his method seems 
much to lead to the denial of them. He held that 
the prophets sometimes prophesied error, and 
from the dictate of their own minds. He ac- 
knowledges that a right understanding of religions 
truth is only to be obtained through the Holy 
Spirit and a pure heart, and not by talents and 
knowledge ; but his writings and system tend 
greatly to leave the opposite impression. Theo- 
logy, which is the philosophy of Christianity, 
makes knowledge and dialectics of the essence of re- 
ligion. All Christian truths thus moulded most 
have been adulterate and premature, and unfit to 
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become the basis of a firm and well-grounded 
Reformation. (a.d. 1079 to 1142. Neander, 
« Church History," viii. 26-64.) 

Peter of Blois pointed out and complained that 
" theologians, having spent their lives in the study 
of the ancients, of philosophy, and the civil law, 
bad become so wholly estranged from the study of 
the Bible as to have lost all sense for depth in 
simplicity, so that the Bible seemed to them child- 
ish and spiritless." (lb. p. 86.) 

David of Dinanto's sect opposed the worshipping 
of saints as a species of idolatry. They called the 
ruling church, Babylon; the Pope, Antichrist. 
They proclaimed the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit as at hand, — the incarnation of the Holy 
Ghost in every individual, superseding every other 
teaching. Religion was to be made wholly inde- 
pendent of ceremonies, of everything positive. 
Even the Sacraments themselves would be done 
away. The members of this sect were the ones in 
whom the incarnation of the Holy Ghost had 
begun, the forerunners of the above-described pe- 
riod of the Holy Spirit. (Beginning of 13th 
Century. lb. 131.) 

Thus they anticipated several of the tenets of 
the Quakers ; and, like them, were premature and 
out of time in professing to realise the ultimate 
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stages and conditions of Christ's kingdom; and, 
like them, tlierefore, suffered a fall, after having 
Bown the seed of certain forgotten principles, — but 
mixed with tarea, — which would grow with them 
and extinguish tliem, till the final harvest. 

The Bogomiles opposed the power of the hie- 
rarchy, and contended against the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, of the saints and images. But they 
rejected also the outward form of baptism and 
celebration of the I^ord's Supper. They called the 
mass an offering to evil spirits. They busied 
themselves fancifully and heretically with a 
higher doctrine of spirits, which led them into the 
greatest extravagances; and they carried figura- 
tive and mystic interpretations to absurdity. And 
they justified every degree of politic dissimulation 
and accommodation. Thus they were quite inca- 
pable of laying any good foundation for the desired 
Reformation. (]2tb Century. Neander, "Church 
History," viii. 277-288.) 

The Catharists, in the twelfth century, were in 
many points precursors of the Protestant princi- 
ples ; but in many respects tbey also were contrary 
to them : in others they were in excess and oxtra- 
va<;ant. They held the doctrine of unconditional 
predestination. They rejected the institution of 
marriage. Their views of the opposition of the 
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good and evil principles were Gnostic and Mani- 
cbean. But thej accused the dominant Church of 
haying sunk back upon the foundation of the 
Mosaic law, and were themselves for restoring the 
strict observance of the law of Christ. This they 
carried to that extreme, that they condemned war, 
and punishment by death, and would allow no 
other testimony than a simple yea and nay. They 
condemned the traditional and externalising ele- 
ments of the dominant church, and were for se- 
parating the primitive apostolical truth from later 
additions. But, adds Neander, " they were so 
deeply entangled in their own singular notions, that 
it was quite beyond their power to find any correct 
criterion by which to effect such a separation. 
They would have baptism performed by imposition 
of hands, with prayer, without water. They said 
that our Lord used the words * This is my body ' 
figuratively. Prayer, they said, in a church is no 
better than prayer in a closet. It is better to 
clothe the poor than to decorate the walls of a 
church." "Yet," says Neander, "we are not to 
suppose that this sect held on in a true direction 
to an interior vital Christianity. On the contrary, 
they united with their mystical element another 
species of externalisation. To the consolamentum 
was ascribed a magical efficacy : the fellowship of 
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heaven was made as dependent upon it as it was in 
the dominant church on the priestly acts." "Al- 
though the Catharists, in opposing the authority 
of church tradition, the hierarchy, the worship of 
saints and images, the value of pilgrimages, are 
precursors of the Protestant principle, still it is 
evident, from what has been said, that in other 
respects they are the farthest possible removed . 
from it; and among these may be mentioned the 
great importance they gave to works as a condition 
of salvation." They strongly held, too, the Roman 
Catholic distinction of different degrees of holiness 
in the believers and the perfects. They upheld 
the Bible as the all-sufficient rule in articles of 
faith; and "their preachers pointed out the con- 
tradictions between the doctrines of the New 
Testament and those of the Church." "The 
people looked upon them as instruments for the 
punishment of a corrupt clergy." They endured 
excruciating deaths with intrepidity and calmness, 
and their persecutions furthered the spread of their 
sect and doctrines. (Neander, " Church History," 
viii. 297-330.) 

The progressive tendencies towards the Reform- 
ation overstepped the right bounds in other sects 
at this period : the Patarenes, the Apostolicals, and 
"another sect, which made its appearance about 
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this time in the department of Perigueux." " Op- 
position to the mass, which was common to all 
anti-churchly tendencies, seems to have been car- 
ried by them to the extreme of rejecting the Lord's 
Supper altogether." The worldly and corrupt 
clergy, having lost the power of administering 
the sacraments, "it was easy to proceed further, 
and to declare the sacraments of the corrupt 
church, generally, null and void." Baptism in the 
Church was the only rite they would acknowledge, 
and that because, whoever might administer it, it 
was Christ that baptized. They rejected infant- 
baptism. " In combating one error, such men 
often fall into the opposite extreme ; and in what 
they attacked as false, they had no skill to discern 
the particle of truth at the bottom. They went 
too far on the side of negation ; and to their 
polemics against the unautheuticated mysteries of 
church doctrine, a one-sided negative and subjective 
tendency might easily attach itself." (lb. 333-7.) 

One of the first among these reformers was the 
priest, Peter of Bruis, who appeared, near the close 
of the twelfth or in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, in the south of France. He would re- 
cognise nothing as obligatory on faith but what 
was to be proved from the Bible. " But it may be 
questioned whether he attributed this authority to 
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the wliole Bible ; and whether he did not make- a 
difference between the Old and New Testaments : 
between the Gospels and the Epistles." He is 
charged with denying '' the significance of the 
redemptive sufferings of Christ." " The Biblical 
Protestant element would in this case have passed 
, over into a rationalistic, critical one." '' He was 
an opponent of infant-baptism." '^ His vehemence 
against the mass carried him so far that he was 
willing to dispense with the celebration of the 
Eucharist altogether." He would have destroyed 
consecrated churches, and rejected church psalmody. 
(Ibid. 338-41.) 

Of the same temper, in their violent deprecia- 
tions of the clergy, were Henry the Monk of Cluny, 
Robert of Arbrissel, Fulco, Berthold, and the 
Troubadours. (331-51.) 

As the proper period for the final Reformation 
approached, the principles of reformation grew to 
be more pure and adequate. But even then the 
Waldenses of France had some principles which were 
premature and unpractical, and which unfitted them 
to become the successful model and instruments of 
a general reformation. They professed an aposto- 
lical poverty and denial of riches and trade, which 
they themselves were not able to maintain; and some 
of them, in their Huguenot successors, became the 
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most successful and wealthy of traders. In their 
opposition to the clergy, and profession of "the 
universal Christian priesthood, laymen among them 
gave absolution, bestowed baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper." " They condemned absolutely the oath, 
all shedding of blood, military service, and the pun- 
ishment of death." (lb. 364, 365.) 

The doctrine of the new age of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the higher everlasting. Gospel (Rev, xiv. 6), 
— revived among the Franciscans from the writings 
of Joachim, and exaggerated, — set aside the con- 
stitution of a church altogether, the hierarchy, and 
the sacraments, and seemed to supersede the 
Gospel of Christ altogether, as if it were a step 
towardd something distinct as well as higher. 
(368-73.) 

The exponent of this high reaching school of 
doctrine was John Peter de Oliva, whose opinions, 
though disclaiming any such intended conclusion, 
are thus commented upon by Neander : — "It is 
plain that, notwithstanding the wild and singular 
notions which are mixed in with his more pro- 
found ideas, we may reckon Oliva as belonging, 
with the Abbot Joachim, among the prophetic men 
who bore within them the germs of great spiritual 
development in the future, though intermingled 
with a chaotic mass of heterogeneous elements. 
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tbe anderstandiDg of the Old and New Testaments. 

Ue conceived a purely spiritual fellowship between 

xnaji and wife, in the place of marriage. He is 

reported to have said that a church is no better 

for prayer and God than a stable or a sty. The 

idea of the age of the Holy Ghost, and a universal 

outpouring of the Holy Spirit, was current in the 

thirteenth century, and was especially held by 

Dolcino." (Vol. viii. 381-97.) 

lo France, Gerson, Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, at the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries, conceived large schemes 
of reform. But his views did by no means lead 
him so far as to an emancipation from the Papal 
dominion. He confounded together the distinctive 
principles of an external and an internal church ; 
and he was so far immersed in the trammels of old 
institutions, that he proposed the recognition of 
pri«stly concubinage, as a necessary evil; not 
enlarging himself to the taking away the founda- 
tion of the evil in a compulsory celibacy. (Neander, 
Church History, vol. ix.' 113-1 17.) He was un- 
equal, therefore, to do more than keep alive certain 
aspirations for future occasion ; and was ill-fitted 

to lay tb® settled foundations of an adequate re- 
formation. 

In England, our great proto-reformer, Wick- 

H 
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4 

His ideas relative to the process of the develop- 
ment of revelation and of the church were inca- 
pable of being shaped out and applied, except bj 
the calm, scientific insight of a distant futurity." 
(380, 381.) 

The yearning of the Christian world after a re- 
formation, and a higher Christian life and system, 
continued to develope itself in Italy, in this end of 
the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, in the Apostolicals Segarelli and Dolcino, — 
who again carried their religious theories to extra- 
vagant and impracticable lengths. They were 
true reformers; and Segarelli and many of his 
followers suffered martyrdom at the stake. They 
offered the reformation to Italy, which refused to 
accept it ; but they were unfitted, even if accepted, 
to carry it into practical effect. Dolcino held com- 
munity of goods 'i but he is said (perhaps calum- 
niously) to have carried his principles so far as to 
have stolen the money of his preceptor. He in- 
veighed against the corruption and tyranny of the 
clergy; but, on the other hand, he claimed for 
himself a divine mission. He held that the new 
Christian community was to restore the perfection 
of the apostolic life ; a union without the outward 
vow of obedience, preserved by the inward bond 
of love. He claimed to have an inspired key for 
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the understanding of the Old and New Testaments. 
He conceived a purely spiritual fellowship between 
man and wife, in the place of marriage. He is 
reported to have said that a church is no better 
for prayer and God than a stable or a sty. The 
idea of the age of the Holy Ghost, and a universal 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, was current in the 
thirteenth century, and was especially held by 
Dolcino." (Vol. viii. 381-97.) 

In France, Gerson, Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, at the end of the fourteenth and beginning 
of the fifteenth centuries, conceived large schemes 
of reform. But his views did by no means lead 
him so far as to an emancipation from the Papal 
dominion. He confounded together the distinctive 
principles of an external and an internal church ; 
and he was so far immersed in the trammels of old 
institutions, that he proposed the recognition of 
priestly concubinage, as a necessary evil; not 
enlarging himself to the taking away the founda- 
tion of the evil in a compulsory celibacy. (Neander, 
Church History, vol. ix. 113-117.) He was un- 
equal, therefore, to do more than keep alive certain 
aspirations for future occasion ; and was ill-fitted 
to lay the settled foundations of an adequate re- 
formation. 

In England, our great proto-reformer, Wick- 

H 
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liffe, held opinions which showed that the prin- 
ciples of an adequate reformation were not jet 
matured. His inclination was to derive the whole 
body of Christian morality from the ten command- 
ments, and to adopt in whole the Old Testa- 
ment form of the law. This was exemplified in 
his strictly applying the law of the Sabbath to 
Sunday. In bis zeal for the Bible, which he 
championed, he attributed all knowledge and sci- 
ence to the Scriptures. He was a strong predes- 
tinarian. In his extreme depreciation of the seven 
sacraments, he held that everything created was a 
sacrament ; a sermon was a sacrament. (lb. 194- 
249.) 

Even Huss failed to throw off many of the 
Roman Catholic dogmas, which would have un- 
fitted him for the great and almost complete revo- 
lution which Luther was raised up to conceive and 
to effect. He denied having ever taught that the 
substance of the bread and wine still remained 
after the consecration ; or that the body of Christ 
was not present when the host was set down as 
well as when it was elevated. He approved the 
granting of indulgences, when not given for money, 
and not turned into a trade. (lb. 396.) 

Thus we see, through the whole history of 
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Christianitj, how God has used and accepted 
faulty and imperfect teachers and sects, as instru- 
ments to laj the foundations, as it were stone by 
stone, of his projected design and building, the 
Reformed Church; and we may well expect that 
He will use the same means and gradations in his 
preparation of the final glorious city of the New 
Jerusalem, the pure and perfect Christian Church. 
We see truths continually mixed with error, — 
either of exaggeration, or of the temper and pre- 
judices of the times in which they budded forth, or 
of other human fashion or infirmity, — unfitting 
them for permanent adoption and success ; yet 
keeping up a protest, and exhibiting a beacon, 
which should keep the public mind and the general 
eye attracted towards the light ; so that conviction 
was gradually strengthened and the resolution 
confirmed, to assert itself and triumph ulti- 
mately, in the time when the course of events 
and the progress of thought should be fully ripe 
for it. 

For individuals may work out for themselves a 
new principle, and realise a new idea in the course 
of a life or a few years ; but nations and peoples 
require centuries to have a new principle, or a new 
manner of thought or idea infused into them. In 
consequence, every man of original thought and 
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every first reformer is before his age, and his 
opinions seem exaggerated and are premature. 
But God raises up such men to lead the world 
onward, and by successive impulses to make an 
impression upon the public mind and habit, and at 
length make . it disposed and ready for the final 
impulse, which shall carry it into adoption and per- 
manent effect at the appointed season. "No won- 
der, and no harm, then, that principles thus pre- 
cocious and premature, and out of season, should 
be, as they must seem to be, exaggerated, and 
should be also leavened with individual character 
and fancy, and with the axioms and prejudices of 
the age. Perhaps they produce a greater im- 
pression on that account, and best fulfil their 
purpose. Then, having infused their principle 
into a certain band of followers, and given it con- 
sistency and notoriety by the establishment of a 
school, a churchy a name, or a sect, which secures 
its operation, and a certain permanence, then it 
gradually dies out by the inherent defect and 
disease which clings to it, and which, though re- 
pressed and extinguished by the greater vigour 
and vitality of the founder, grows up and shows 
itself in its fatal proportions in the effete vitality of 
his followers. 

Neander observes (ix. 567), " The deepest truths 
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of religion, when they are not purely apprehended, 
may mingle undistinguishably with the most dan- 
gerous misconceptions. It is often but a thin and 
subtle line which separates truth from error." 

It is, therefore, clearly our duty at all times to 
try to sift the wheat from the chaff, and to find 
what is true and genuine in the midst of what is 
spurious and adulterated. It is evident that all 
must be imperfect till that which is perfect comes. 
We cannot suppose our own denomination or prac- 
tice to be perfect ; it would betray the most con- 
summate ignorance and imperfection to do so. 
Since, then, we ourselves are not perfect in know- 
ledge, or opinion, or practice, we ought never to 
say that any other profession may not have some- 
thing of good as well as of evil in it ; or that that 
something of good may not be the complement of 
the deficiency which we have and acknowledge in 
ourselves. The best principle in every sect, there- 
fore, may be a hidden and an estimable jewel. We 
ought to search for it with forbearance, and a 
rejection of self-satisfaction and conceit. 

I have instanced the mixture of error with 
truths which we esteem as vital, in almost all the 
reforming teachers and sects up to the actual era 
of the Reformation; taking the account of them prin- 
cipally from Neander. He does not carry on his 
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the only true principle of vocation, or direction ; 
of illumination ; of inspiration " (p. 22-24). 

" The principle of the primitive Quaker theology 
was a Person : the divine principle in man : was 
God Himself: that Holy Spirit by whom the 
divine Unity makes known His presence in us, 
and through whom the Father and the Son come 
to us and take up their abode with us." 

" The principle of the Quakers, said Fox to the 
king, is the Spirit of Christ, Who died for us, and 
is risen for our justification ; by which we know 
that we are His, and He dwelleth in us by His 
Spirit, and by the Spirit of Christ we are led out 
of unrighteousness." 

But they did not fancy themselves God's special 
favourites, — that He spoke only in the hearts and 
consciences of a few chosen ones. George Fox 
declared that "the Lord opened to him, by His 
invisible power, how every man was enlightened 
by the divine Light of Christ;" that it was "His 
universal gift to mankind." Only it was " opposed 
by sin and self-willed darkness." " This belief, 
first, in the Light of Christ within^ and, secondly, 
in the universality/ of His Lights separated and 
distinguished them, by impassable marks, froin all 
other sects" (p. 26-29). After George Fox found 
himself " enlightened," he never entertained " that . 
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April-day theory of Christian life, which seems to 
make the promise of God dependent upon our con- 
sciousness of it." (p. 32). 

" They bore to the world the clearest witness 
of God's redeeming grace and forgiveness which 
was heard in England during the whole of the 
seventeenth century. They declared that no man, 
woman, or child, under heaven was left without 
Christ's sufficient light and grace. They bore a 
witness against all the efforts of worn and restless 
spirits to find rest in outward alterations of the 
State and Church, in reformations, godly disci- 
plines, parliaments. The Saviour of Men comes to 
them where their disease is — within. They bore, 
also, a more self-evident witness of condemnation 
against the world than any of the sects were doing, 
since they attested the light and grace of the 
Saviour in everv one, and that no one was left 
unspoken to by Him. He would be able to say to 
each in the Judgment, ^^I shone a light in your 
streets, yea, a domestic light in your very houses, 
and ye shut your eyes to Me, ye would none of 
my reproof." 

" They bore a witness against all those doctrines 
of the sects which hemmed in and conditioned the 
grace of God, or which substituted the understand- 
ings and wills of men for it. Whilst these doctrines 
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seemed to be the most self-turned and introspec- 
tive of an/ ever held by Christian men, they bore 
a true witness against that unhealthy kind of self- 
turning and introspection from which we saw 
Greorge Fox escaped the moment he believed in 
the abiding indwelling Light of Christ. They 
witnessed to the unchangeable and faithful nature 
of God ; that the Lord was not fickle and repent- 
ing. They bore also a clear witness against the 
loose antinomian dogma of outward imputation 
(into which the popular theology was in constant 
danger of falling), by calling men away from it 
into a real righteousness, and to the desire of a new 
life, which Christ Himself, the Source of Life, 
would beget within their very wills (if they would 
submit to Him), by giving them of His own right- 
eous Spirit and Nature. They reproclaimed, so to 
speak, the very graciousness of the Father's grace, 
as much to the sects as to the world ; for the Puri- 
tans 80 hid the Gospel with qualifications that their 
preaching of it appeared sometimes a torment and 
sometimes a riddle; and the incarnation and sacrifice 
of our Blessed Lord a problem, or an act of wrath. 
They bore also a witness against the Pelagian and 
Socinian dogmas, which, by setting up a light of 
nature and free-will, seemed to make every man 
his own saviour ; for they answered to the witness 
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of all renewed consciences that every good act and 
thought in them proceeded from the inspiration of 
the Spirit of Christ" (P. 33-36). 

The Quakers held truly that the Church of 
Christ is a baptized body — a communicating body ; 
that it is a spiritual society — an inspired society 
— a universal society — a society obeying the divine 
light within them — a society manifesting God's 
aspect to the world. They proclaimed, against the 
Churchmen, Separatists, and politicians of the 
time, that the Catholic Church was not a mere 
national body ; that it was not a political body ; 
that it was not a hierarchical body (p. 37). 

Nevertheless, in company with all these high 
and true aspirations and principles, there was more 
of the human leaven in the Quaker rules and con- 
clusions than in most other sects, which were cer- 
tain to doom it to early decline and fatal deteriora- 
tion. There was more in them of Fox's own 
individuality, and of the passing impression of the 
time and fashion, than has ever been found in 
almost any other reforming sect. " There is only 
one condition," says Hancock, " upon which even a 
true principle of the seed of God can maintain 
perpetual life. It must live in union with all the 
other principles of the nature and kingdom of 
G^d. Now the history of Quakerism is a con- 
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tinual record of such oppositions" (p. 64). Fox 
mistook, through his own narrow human view, 
every present abuse in fashion or excess for a 
positive sin. What he found occasion to avoid for 
excess, he would set aside for ever as a weapon 
of the world and at enmity with Christ. His 
self-reliance on the Spirit was so unpractical, that 
he did not consider that his Master — Christ — did 
not oppose Himself to the habits of the world, but 
lived in them and adopted them. Modes of speech 
and fashions of dress, which were then new and 
affected and vain, afterwards became habitual and 
universal, so that the singularity and affectation 
was then in the not using them ; and the garb of 
humility and moderation became the garb of pride, 
and hat-simplicity became hat-worship. 

Their impracticability, and the false position 
they assumed, betrayed themselves even in their 
first profession ; and one who would not say 
"good-bye" would say "farewell;" and Sewell's 
dedication to George the First begins " Great and 
mighty Prince ;" and the address which assumed 
to call the sovereign "friend," still entitled him 
" king." 

The high appreciation of the internal spiritual 
existence, to the exclusion and depreciation of the 
external and human, extended to the setting aside 
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of all outward sacraments; of any order what- 
ever of appointed ministers, of form of worship, 
and churches. But, as life can only exhibit and 
exercise itself through the limbs of the body as 
instruments, so their life has often well-nigh died 
for want of exercise and use by named and recog- 
nised official members. Music was forbidden as 
sensual ; and all outward expression of feeling was 
suppressed. So that even a specific disease was 
engendered by the habitual suppression of all 
emotion, called the " Quakers' disease," being a 
peculiar affection of the heart. 

Though the Scriptures are the authority and 
ground of their doctrine of the Spirit, yet the 
spiritual exercise and reliance in some measure 
superseded the Scriptures themselves. The read- 
ing of the Bible is excluded in their religious 
meetings. 

" The following of Christ, as a rule of Christly 
conduct, was a thought which the old Quakers, 
because of their loose and uncertain view of the 
Incarnation, could not grasp. An inward urging 
by Christ's Spirit was the only rule of Christly 
conduct which they could grasp" (p. 162). The 
dispensation of the Spirit was dwelled in, and 
relied on, till they well-nigh hid from sight and 
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belief, its foundation in the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment. 

They confused together the Human and the Car- 
nal in one sweeping condemnation ; not perceiving 
that the Son of God was Incarnate to consecrate 
the human but to expel the carnal. 

Now, Quakerism, having given its witness for two 
hundred years, has declined. It has declined, partly 
through its own inherent disease ; partly because 
its witness has borne fruit, and the defect which 
it proposed to satisfy having been partly supplied, 
it may consent to be reabsorbed in the National 
Church; partly because other witnesses to the 
Holy Spirit have risen up ; partly because testi- 
monies to other defects are most needed, and the 
principles of other sects have become more active 
and dominant. In consequence, Quakerism is now 
a study and not a life. It is as it were a dead 
language — not used, but to be learned. It takes 
its place as one link in the endless chain of perfect 
Christian doctrine and life; and is dedicated in 
God's armoury with all the Churches. 

I conclude with what Thomas Hancock says 
of sects : omitting such of his conclusions as I do 
not altogether agree with, or find necessary* 

" The history of a sect during its success is the 
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record of its proclamation of some Catholic" 
(Christian) ** principle which the Catholic Church 
is leaving unspoken, undeclared. For, as surely 
as, by the Incarnation, the Blessed Word and 
the Son of the Father took upon Him the na- 
ture of every man, so surely is man's soul" (by 
the Atonement) "Catholic by its very nature, 
and thirsts after Catholic food" (the whole and 
perfect Christ), " which food, by some method or 
other, God is sure to supply." 

" This doctrine is no private judgment, but the 
clear and legitimate deduction from the conduct of 
our Lord Himself, when He was called upon, by 
the very princes of the Church, to give verdict in 
a case of schism. 'And John answered him, saying, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in Thy 
name, and he foUoweth not us; and we forbade 
him, because he foUoweth not us. But Jesus said, 
Forbid him not ; for there is no man which shall 
do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak 
evil of me. For he that is not against us, is on 
our part.' " 

"When they, the Church He has called, and 
which He owns, think little of themselves, they 
will find His strength in them. Meantime, God 
musty God will, have His work done. If the uni- 
versal society which His Son began, which He 
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guided, and to which He taught the inward sense 
of all things, does not advance His truth and 
work, some other society will, and will do it with 
the sanction and in the name of God. ... So this 
act of our Lord forbids the Church to anathematise 
or restrain any man who is speaking His truth, 
or doing His will, though not in outward union 
with herself. If the Church had always translated 
this principle into practice, how many sects had 
been cut short in their beginning, how many had 
been unnecessary ! It is as unchurchly as it is weak 
and mischievous to take the Papist ground when 
arguing with sectarians, to tell them that they are 
wholly wrong, and we wholly right. If the Church 
had not lost faith, had not sinned, there would be 
no sects. One who was a very noble asserter of 
the authority of the Church, says, 'He that can 
look upon the mischiefs either of civil war in the 
world, or schism in the Church, with the heart of 
a Christian, will not think it strange that both 
should be schismatics to God, though only one 
part can be schismatics to the Church'" (p. GO- 
GS). 
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CONCLUSION. 

An outward union of Churches, therefore, is 
impossible, and as undesirable as it is impos- 
sible, in the existing stage of Christianity. 
No one denomination could imite with any 
other denomination without rending asunder 
each of the imiting parts, and each congre- 
gation losing as many of its own component 
members as it gained from the body with 
which is formed a union. The result, too, of 
the repose of uniformity would be a fresh decline 
of active vital Christianity, in the present 
dimness of the revelation of Christ by His 
Spirit. 

Neither has any one Church or denomina- 

I 
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tion yet attained to such a perfection that it is 
worthy to comprehend all the rest, or could do 
so without diminution of the dignity and 
operation of Christianity in the world. 

All Christian efforts are at this juncture es- 
sentially sectional (mXvfLs^oDgy Heb. i. 1), as 
exemplified in the various Missionary Societies 
engaged in the work of converting the hea- 
then, and in the four opposed Missions which 
are operating for the evangelization of Italy. 

The Church of England itself has in it ele- 
ments of imperfection which disentitle it to 
this pretension. It has ambiguities and incon- 
sistencies, as well as human elements in its 
Articles, and forms, and constitution, which 
prevent it being a homogeneous and perfect 
whole, fit for imiversedity and perpetuity ; and 
which are in themselves seeds of fermentation 
and dissolution. Her office is, therefore, to hold 
fast the purity of her doctrines, her episcopal 
and parochial establishments, her Liturgy, and 
what is best in her forms, and constitution, 
and organisation, — if perchance it may be a 
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lengthening of her tranquillity: — at the same 
time to look to and derive from other deno- 
minations increases of faith, hope, and Christian 
love and zeal, freedom of thought, self-denial, 
and spirituality. 

Dissenters, if sincere, have no occasion to 
oppose the Church. They have other work to 
do. They have only to rival it. Let them 
preach, and practise, and perfect each of them 
their own principles. They will thus be per- 
forming their work, and fulfilling the office 
assigned to them in the army of Christ's 
Church militant. Let them distinguish reli- 
gious from political warfare. The Church of 
England being a political church, dissent from 
it has of necessity had something in its 
nature which was political. But let them dis- 
card as much as may be the political element. 
The Church does not suffer by their hostility. 
On the contrary, it is spurred to greater effort 
and animation by their opposition. There is 
no need of their attacks even politically. The 
Church will undermine its own foundations 
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and will dissolve itself. It has in it the ele- 
ments of its own dissolution, and will crum- 
ble of itself. The retention of chancels in 
churches, of the (misused) word "Priest" in 
the Prayer-Book, and of the Cathedral ser- 
vices (for examples), will bring back the Clergy, 
at least, to Bomanism, and work a dissolution 
of the Establishment. All these are remnants 
of Pomanism, and standing points of the 
priestly usurpation. And the priesthood is 
to cease (Zech. xii. 7, 8, 12, 13; xiii. 2-5; 
xiv. 20, 21 ; 1 Sam. ii. 30, &c). The Laity 
are to take, and are rapidly taking, their 
own place (Acts, ii. 16-21 ; Jer. xxxi. 34 ; 
Heb. viii. 11). Endowments, which are analo- 
gous at least to the temporalities of the Papacy, 
will go, as the temporalities of the Poman 
Church have gone. They will be resumed 
by the State. When such a nimiber of the 
Clergy — holding the benefices by right of 
presentation — have become Poman Catholic 
as will compel the legislature to interfere, the 
laity will consent to and compel the interfer- 
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ence. They will interfere in this way. The 
House of Commons, consisting of all religions 
and irreligious elements, will say that it is not 
their province to determine which religion is 
the best. They will say. Religion is a good thing; 
it is necessary, it must be taught ; but it is not 
for them to say, that whereas the people turned 
from Eoman Catholicism to Protestantism at 
the time of Edward and Elizabeth, so may they 
not turn to Bomanism again if they please to 
do so in the reign of Victoria or Albert Ed- 
ward. But the laity must not be coerced. 
They must have the right to choose their 
ministers. The State must take and adminis- 
ter the Church property and endowments; and, 
devoting them indeed to reKgious purposes, 
must pay each minister, or priest, in propor- 
tion to the numbers of their congregations ; 
as is done in France, and will soon be doing 
in other countries. Thus the Church estab- 
lished in this country, and the union of 
Church and State, will be dissolved — a result 
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desired by so many Dissenters and Cliurcli- 
men — brouglit about by tbe Church itself. 

But the Dissenting denominations must not 
rejoice — neither must they lament ; as looking 
for that which coming after them is to be pre- 
ferred before the Church and themselves. 
They lose their office as protesting and sup- 
plementing bodies, by the extinction of that 
which they protested against and supple- 
mented; as much as the Protestant and Re- 
formed Churches lose their vocation by the 
decline or reform of the Church of the 
Papacy. 

But the. political Church will not come down 
from its position without a great change and 
fall of our political constitution. The two are 
closely joined together, and mutually support 
one another. 

Neither will the Church and Constitution 
of England go down without the churches 
and constitutions of other kingdoms going 
together with them. Then there will be a 
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great dissolution of institutions^ both reKgious 
and political. Religion and society will take 
new relations, and exhibit new phases; and 
be resolved again into their elements. Confu- 
sion and uncertainty will make men doubtful 
and fearful for those things which are coming 
upon the earth. Beligion and Society will 
come to a crisis and a non-plus. Then will 
the principle of truth descend ; the pure word 
will be preached ; the principle and power of 
true government, which establishes social order 
and union, will assert its dominion ; and true 
religion and government will control a regene- 
rated humanity ; and righteousness and justice, 
peace, religious and political ; happiness, social 
and personal, shall become general : — the Lord 
will hasten it in His time. 

In the meantime, and in preparation, no 
one need or ought to give up their own dogma, 
but each should keep alive and in full force 
their own principle and persuasion in exer- 
cise and vigour. Error is at all times better 
than supineness. Each should give up nothing 
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of their own truth, but preach it, and write it, 
and carry it into practice. Let each out- 
preach, out-pray, and out-practise every other, 
with a holy, earnest, and reverential rivalry: 
not with bitterness or contempt — religious 
love and zeal overpowering human feeling and 
animosity. And this ought not to be imprac- 
ticable. There is only one condition essen- 
tially needed, and that is a low opinion of our 
own attainment, and a strong sense of our own 
low standing and proficiency in the Christian 
course, — ^in deep and conscious humility, "each 
esteeming other better than themselves." 
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Appendix A. 

" Bella, the eldest girl, related how much an- 
noyed Mrs. Smith had been during the Christmas 
holidays, by losing her cook, saying how impossible 
it had been for her mother, who had hitherto de- 
pended entirely on the said Peggy, to superintend 
this department. Mamma looked so bad we thought 
she had been worried to death. I declare she got 
thinner than ever I saw her in my life. One even- 
ing when I went to prayer-meeting at our church, 
our minister said we were all to pray for our bless- 
ings, and theh we should get them. Well, manmia 
is my greatest blessing, and her health is of more 
consequence to me than anything else; so I thought 
I would pray for a cook, and I prayed mighty hard 
all that evening. And when I came home there 
were three cooks all waiting to be hired. 
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'^ And I do believe Bella was sincere in her 
prayers and faith. Onlj the termination of the 
holidays might have had a little to do with the 
return of negroes to their duties." (" Life in the 
Southern States of America," vol. i. 242-3). 

How easily this appreciation of secondary causes 
eclipses and supersedes the first cause, and slides 
into the opinion of man's control in everything. 
This is prominently exemplified in several repeated 
articles in the Times newspaper — that exponent of 
the general opinion — which, dwelling upon the 
practical precautions against contagion, have con- 
cluded with the assertion that all fevers and infec- 
tious disorders are entirely in our own power; 
and that the existence of any epidemic is a crime 
and a disgrace to civilization. 
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" A Clergy so entirely sympathising with their 
people as most of the non-established ministers 
do ;" (of the Methodist Connexion) J. B. Bunting, 
Esq. (Committee on Church Bates, House of 
Lords, 1860.) 

" I think there is a general feeling, that the 
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Church of Engh&nd is a power of essential im- 
portance to the religion of the country, and in- 
creasingly so ; and we (the Methodists) should be 
very sorry to destroy anything in which we 
thought there was a blessing." (Id. Ibid.) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury : " Do you think 
that the Dissenting bodies generally would be suf- 
ficient to provide for the maintenance of religion ^ 
in the rural districts, and in the less populous 
parts of the country?" " Certainly not. I think 
that all experience shows that I may be allowed to 
believe that the Methodists are doing all they can 
do in that direction; and do what we can, it is 
impossible for us to provide for the rural popu- 
lations as the Church of England in the nature of 
things can do. I should extend that observation 
also to large towns. I think that certain portions 
of large towns will never be provided for, but by 
a parochial or district system. Dissent never has 
done that ; and I think there are insuperable dif- 
ficulties in its way." (Id. Ibid. Answer 599.) 

Chairman : " Will you be good enough to state 
what you consider those difficulties to be?" "I 
do not think that voluntaryism will ever provide 
missionary ministers in sufficient numbers, and at 
the same time pastors for congregations." (Id. 
Ibid. Answer 600.) 
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^' I have always found that wherever the system 
of the Church is actively administered by a cler- 
gyman, and in a conciliatory spirit, he gathers 
round him his own people, and secures the respect 
of the Dissenters." (Id. Ibid. Answer 618.) 
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It cannot be denied that men may arrive at the 
Christian goal by different doctrinal routes. Nean- 
der's "History of the Church" is an analysis of 
the manner in which the different philosophies and 
forms of mind of the Asiatics, the Alexandrians, 
the Jews, the G-reeks, the Romans, &c., fermented 
with and became amalgamated with the Christian 
principle. I have met with Calvinistic books in 
which the doctrine of Christian works has been 
stated exactly in conformity with that of the 
Church of England; and in a Roman Catholic 
Commentary with passages in which the doctrine 
of justification by faith has been expressed in ac- 
cordance with our Articles ; though the one started 
with the dogma of faith alone, and the other from 
that of works, — for the same goal. 

Analogous to and illustrative of this is the expe- 
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rience that hj means of the Ptolemaic system of 
cycles and epicycles, before the discovery and use 
of the Copernican system — though false — they 
were able to arrive at true and accurate conclusions 
and calculations of eclipses and other astronomical 
phaenomena. 

So the scholastic forms of theology may be cor- 
rect, and be correct in their conclusions, though not 
according to the simplicity and practical spirit of 
Christianity. See an example of scholastic exposi- 
tion, Corn, a Lapide, on S. John, p. 489, 1. D. 2 A. 

A mathematical form may be given to principles 
which are essentially only moral and religious and 
practical, as ex, gr, the co-operation of grace and 
freewill may be reduced to or illustrated by the 
doctrine of Ultimate Ratios; eternity, omnipotence, 
omniscience; the concurrence of the natural and 
supernatural ; and other fundamental principles, — 
by mathematical and physical formulas. 

Astronomers see God in the infinitude and me- 
chanism of the heavens ; moralists in the workings 
of the mind and the heart ; anatomists in the phy- 
siology of the human frame. God reveals Himself 
to shepherds and to astronomers : 

" They who have bowed untaught to nature's sway, 
And they who follow truth along her star-paved way." 

Christian Tear — Christmas Day 
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Different persons are converted by different 
books, arguments, events, and impressions. E. B. 
by reading Erskine's '^Freeness of the Grospel." 
Such as a pei^on's conversion is, such is, at the 
time at least, his Christianity. 

Neander observes (" Hist, of the Church," vol. i. 
p. 468, Bohn's ed.), " The charge of heresy has 
constantly been applied by a dominant sect refus- 
ing to recognise the manifold phases that in the 
healthy development of Christian truth necessa- 
rily presented themselves, and seeking to substitute 
for the unity which exhibits itself in multiplicity, 
a uniformity fatal to the healthy process of de- 
velopment, which has too often attempted by this 
name to brand as a morbid symptom every devia- 
tion from its own mode of apprehending Christian- 
ity, which it claimed to be the only healthy one." 
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